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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telis the crimes of great men, they 
fail upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, Butif 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on Jearless.—Det For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


ee 


A case which was decided this week by one of the 
registrars of the Bankruptcy Court would appear to have 
excited quite a little commotion, on account of the im- 
portant change which it practically effects in the law as 
to registration of compositions. The liquidation clauses 
of the Bankruptcy Act of 1869 proceed, as is well known, 
upon the principle that the creditors of a defaulting 
debtor may be safely left to look after their own interests, 
and that, accordingly, the Court has nothing to do with 
the smallness of the amount which the debtor agrees to 
pay in settlement of their claims. A bird in the hand, 
according to the proverb, is worth two in the bush, and 
so if the creditor, taking into account the costs of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, prefers a probable sixpence payable 
within a reasonable time, to a possibility of a larger 
dividend which will certainly not be paid for a con- 
siderable period, the statute law as it at present stands 
declines to interfere with the arrangement. In some 
cases, however, the Court has declined to allow the 
resolutions to be registered, on the ground that the 
creditor's interest was not provided for in a reasonable 
manner. The practice has, accordingly, become wide- 
spread in the county courts of drawing the line at 
sixpence in the pound, and declining to have anything to 
do with cases where the creditor’s offer did not go beyond 
this amount. In the case last week, the London Regis- 
trar proceeded on the principle of declining to inflict 
protection on persons who did not request it, and 
accordingly, though only sixpence in the pound was 
forthcoming, the resolution received the imprimatur of 
the Court.. One of the oft-repeated recommendations as 
to bankruptcy reform has been that a minimum should 
be fixed by law, below which no creditor should be 
allowed to go. Until, however, such a change is made, 
it would certainly appear right to leave creditors’ arrange- 
ments to themselves. The case is of much importance, 
and well worth “ making a note of.” 


A correspondent of the Portsmouth Times, who is, we 
believe, a medical officer in the Navy, gives a very sad 
account of the condition of the English fishermen at 


Newfoundland. The cod fishing season begins about 
the end of June or the first part of July, the fish being 
attracted to the banks to prey upon the small capelin, 
which arrive in shoals about thistime. The United States 
fishermen have treaty rights allowing them to land here 
and there on the coast of Newfoundland to repair their 
nets, and cut up and salt the fish. It is this arrangement 
which has for so long been a sore point with the colonial 
fishermen ; for though the latter have reciprocal righ 


fish and even to land on the coast at several places down 


as far as Delaware Bay, these concessions are of very 
trifling importance, for, as a matter of fact, the fish 
do not run south towards Delaware Bay. It may safely be 
said that for one English ship which visits the American 
coast five hundred American ships visit the banks off 
Newfoundland. The letter from the correspondent of 
the Portsmouth paper reveals a state of things which 
must aggravate tenfold the feeling of irritation that 
already exists. At every fishing village round the coast 
are stores owned by traders from St. John’s, and these 
men have in reality the whole of the trade in their hands. 
They supply the fishermen with all the materials for their 
work, and take in return all the fish caught, making a 
small payment in kind on every hundred pounds... The 
country being desolate and rocky, the inhabitants are com- 
pelled to live upon salt meat, biscuits, and preserved pro- 
visions, and all these necessaries of life being in the 
hands of the traders, who exatt extortionate prices 
for them, the unfortunate fishermen are not only 
unable to pay their way as they go on, but usually 
find themselves in debt at the end of the season, 
and there exists in consequence a great amount of poverty 
and misery. Three men-of-war are told off for duty at 
the fisheries, and their officers are empowered to arbitrate 
and settle disputes ; but, as might be expected under the 
circumstances, the justice meted out is of the most imper- 
fect and rudimentary description. ‘The condition of the 
coal and copper miners, and of the lumbermen employed 
on the east coast, is described as wretched in the extreme. 
Magistrates and doctors are to be found only at one port 
in every twenty, and the correspondent says that pages 
could be filled with scenes of misery. This state of 
things is a disgrace to English rule. It is evident that 


the time has arrived when a minute inquiry by an inde- 
pendent Commission can no longer be postponed. 
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The Minerva, the new monthly review published in 
the English language at Rome; has an article on “ Land 
Reform in England,” by Karl Blind, which amply de- 
serves the attentive consideration of the rank-and-file of 
the Liberal Party. Karl Blind wields a trenchant pen, 
and has into the bargain the courage of his convictions. 
T06 sincere and thoroughgoing in his political creed to 
take professions for practice, and the unsubstantial plati- 
tudes of “holders of offices” for the downright realities 
in which many of the Party, to do them no more than 
justice, honestly believe, he does not shrink from speak- 
ing out his mind upon the delusive character of the 
“and Reform” to be expected from official Liberalism. 
Having gone through the enumeration of the most 
crying evils of the existing Land System, as de- 
scribed by all the authorities and guides of the 
Liberal Party, from the Game Laws to the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers, Karl Blind turns 
sternly upon the Argylls and Hartingtons and Glad- 
stones, and demands from them their remedy for such 
unendurable mischiefs. Of course, it may be reasonably 
objected that the judicious reform of an ancient and 
complicated social order is not likely to be effected by 
hasty and sweeping measures, though they be called 
“reforms ” a hundred times over. Mere pulling down is 
not sufficient in order to bring a social system in con- 
formity with the wants of any age. Assuredly, however, 
Karl Blind puts his finger on the mark when he points 
out that under all the denunciation of the existing order 
of things to be heard from the standard-bearers and 
fuglemen of Liberalism, there is exceedingly little 
genuine disposition to handle the facts of the question. 
That prized convert to Liberalism—Lord Derby—is, 
to quote Karl Blind, “as much in favour of the 
‘simple system’ of landowner, farmer, and labourer, 
as Lord Beaconsfield has professed himself to be ;” 
and we are reminded that Lord Beaconsfield’s preferences 
for a particular social system cannot, at any rate, be con- 
nected with personal interest. ‘The Duke of Argyll,” 
continues this outspoken critic, “ even defends the con- 
fiscation of tenants’ improvements at the end of a lease. 
Lord Hartington, who once seemed to be willing for 
some kind of reform, suddenly harked back when taken 
to task by members of the Whig Party.” All this clearly 
points to what we have constantly urged, namely, that 
the present Liberal Party contains under a common 
name very different ideas, and that the Reforming 
Liberals and the Office-loving Liberals will soon have 
found each other out. 


Another observation on Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s convenient blindness upon occasion, is to be 
noted in Karl Blind’s article ; “ Mr. Gladstone also has 
been in vain applied to by the Reformers.” When we 
analyse the sound and fury. of the great Midlothian 
denunciations of the existing order of things, as the exist- 
ing order was under the Beaconsfield Ministry—and it has 
not much changed since—we quickly discover the impos- 
sibility of lighting upon anything tangible. The Premier 
has not as yet openly explained that his eloquence upon 
the land question is to be traced to a position of “ greater 
freedom and less responsibility,” but there seems to be as 
little in it as in his anti-Austrian philippics. Karl Blind 
roundly declares that the agricultural classes in England 
are the most degraded in Europe, and that the English 
peasantry is but a proletariate of “ dowerless slaves.” 
Does the great heart of the universal humanitarian, how- 
ever, beat for his wretched countrymen? No, says 
Karl Blind, Mr, Gladstone is only concerned about the 



















































Bulgarian and the Greek, although “ the Bulgarian yeoman 
was always left in possession of ‘his farm by the un- 
speakable Turk.” This sturdy Liberal’s implied suggestion 
that the Midlothian “Hammer *of Islam” shoild, if 
anything, learn land ‘reform from the Pashas, is certainly 
a delightful commentary upon the genuineness of some 
Liberal professions. If Karl Blind were in Parliament, 
and were to speak in this fashion—as we are sure he 
would—on the Liberal benches, he would hardly be 
marked out for early promotion by official Liberalism, 


The St. Leger has so often resulted in a surprise that 
it can scarcely be, said. the defeat of Bend Or was 
unexpected, for a favourite so rarely wins that it would 
be more of a surprise if one were to pull through. But 
it must be said that there is much in Wednesday’s race 
which one cannot understand, for Bend Or and Robert 
the Devil had run so close a race in the Derby that it 
seemed impossible there could. be much between them 
the next time they met. Excuses had been made for 
both, it being said upon the one hand that Bend Or 
would have won more easily than he did if he had been 
quite himself, and upon the other that he would not have 
won at all if Robert the Devil’s jockey had not been 
caught napping by his redoubtable rival, Much had 
occurred since to keep the controversy alive, for Robert 
the Devil had won the Grand Prix de Paris, and been 
beaten by an animal supposed to be only second-rate. 
Bend Or had had his identity called in question, and had 
narrowly escaped defeat at Ascot ; and if within the last © 
two months he had been doing well in his gallops, the 
same might be said of “the Devil.” Nevertheless, the 
confidence of the public in the Duke of Westminster was. 
so great that his colt remained much the better favourite 
of the two, and at last it became difficult to get an offer 
against Bend Or; while Robert the Devil, regarded in 
some quarters as a bookmaker’s horse in more senses than 
one, was never backed at less than three to one, that 
the race would rest between the pair was almost univer- 
sally agreed, and the indefatigable gamblers, who must 
have a little money on for “a place” as well, were 
mostly at one that Cipolata and Abbot were the best 
investments, so that the public were not very much out 
of their calculations. upon the whole. The strangest 
thing is that Bend Or should not have been in the first 
five, for no one will attempt to argue that he is the 
inferior of such horses as Beauminet and Zealot, and the 
probability is that his jockey, finding he could not win, did 
not persevere with him for nothing, and that he might have 
been second had he so willed it. In any event, however, 
Robert the Devil has now proved himself to be the best 
three-year-old of the season, and it will be interesting to 
see if, with a big weight, such as 8 st. 5 lbs., he can win 
the Cesarewitch, as Julius did with a trifle less, after 
running only third in the St. Leger. With the exception 
of the encounter between Bend Or and Robert the 
Devil, the race for the St. Leger would have been very 
uninteresting, but it will long be memorable for the raip 
which fell in such torrents that it might well have kept 
the most enthusiastic of Yorkshiremen from trudging to 
the course. But they heeded it not, like the good sports- 
men they are, being more concerned as to its effect upoD 
the chances of their several fancies than as to the possi- 
bility of its preventing them from ever seeing another 
St. Leger. Not since 1864, when Blair Athol. and 
General Peel fought their Epsom battle over again with 
the same result as before, has the St. Leger day been so 
miserable as it was this week, and it is to be desired that 
such a visitation may not occur again until at least as 
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long a period shall have elapsed. It is to be hoped, too, 
that the coming meetings at Newmarket, with which the 
racing season will be brought to a close, may be more 
favoured by the elements, for if there is one place worse 
than Doncaster in the rain, it is Newmarket. 


The near advent of the Medical Session of 1880-81 is 
likely to excite an anxious feeling in the breasts of a 
very considerable number of Englishmen burdened with 
families. The choice of a profession, always a matter of 
extreme importance, is followed, in the case of medicine 
more than with any other, by a period of uncertainty, 
until it has been satisfactorily determined to which special 
centre of instruction the young aspirant for fame in the 
art of healing is to proceed 7” statu pupillar?, In London, 
of course, the best and most well-known schools are to 
be found, excepting, that is, the old University centres, 
Edinburgh and Dublin. Wherever the place may be, 
however, it must follow that the position of a medicine 
school is consequent on the prestige conferred on it by 
the worth and powers of the teachers who adorn it ; and 
on the proclivities of these too, in a particular sense, is 
its character for catholic instruction dependent. In 
medicine, as in all branches of knowledge, specialism, to 
be effectual, must be an after development ; and most 
essentially is it necessary for the valuable physician and 
surgeon to have received the general foundation of 
knowledge on which his technical acquirements can 
alone be securely built up. The truth of this needs 
much enforcing in the present age even; and it would 
be no difficult matter to instance several well-known 
medical schools, in which it is apparently a received 
axiom, that medicine and surgery are sud generis,and have 
no possible relation to any other branch of human 
knowledge. Encouragement in these institutions is rarely 
accorded to such culture as fits a man to be anything but 
a practitioner; the essence of a perfect training, the 
gradual evolution, too, of a wide-seeking observation, is 
neglected in favour of insistance on the purely pro- 
fessional details of medical education. It must, however, 
be said, that there are in the Metropolis schools of 
medicine against which this charge would be unjustly 
urged. They are almost all the large schools that we 
reasonably regard with pride, and the good example to 
be learned from them deserves a universal imitation. The 
science and practice of medicine and surgery cannot be 
pursued in ignorance of the principles that lie at the base 
of all our knowledge of nature. Any scheme of instruc- 
tion that postulates, actually or in effect the contrary of 
this, is certain to be productive of ill-prepared candi- 
dates for the profession, to the recruiting of which 
_ its efforts are directed. During the first few days of 
October addresses of welcome and advice to new students, 
and to such as intend to become medical students, will 
be delivered at the greater number of the Medical 
Schools in the country. In all, or most of these, the views 
here advocated will probably find expression ; but not to 
these opening lectures, so much as to the character of a 
school for liberality in its curriculum and its traditions, 
should the confidence of the parent; seeking to place his 
son under the conditions most favourable for his in- 
tellectual development, be given. We do not pretend to 
individualise any particular institutions, but the public 
voice accords unceasing approval of the hospitals and 
their vindicated schools of medicine that deserve the 
greater trust. We desire, only, at this time to impress 
the necessity of a wise choice on parents who have sons 
to be made into doctors. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF INDIAN FINANCE. 


The most amiable and well-meaning critics often, in 
the fervour of rhetoric, indulge in the nastiest insinuations. 
Even Lord Hartington, whose general desire to be fair 
we gladly, in the face of too much recent emotionalism, 
hasten to acknowledge, and to whom we look as one of 
the chiefs of the future middle party now, as we believe, 
in course of formation, has allowed himself to hint that 
Sir John Strachey’s strictly unfortunate Budget was 
cooked with a view to the General Election. Less 
responsible persons have adopted in their party zeal 
charges against the late Government of India which 
cannot be credited altogether to their ignorance, and 
must in some sort at least be set down to their malice. 
We regret and deplore that a financial system should 
have prevailed in India under which such an error was 
possible as that whereby the calculations of the 1880-81 
Budget were vitiated. But we have the best reason to 
believe that the system of accounts under which the 
error became possible is substantially that adopted 
twenty years ago on the recommendation of that acknow- 
ledged Liberal expert in finance, Mr. James Wilson, 
whilom proprietor of the Zconomist and Secretary of the 











Treasury. Mr. Wilson’s Indian career as Finance. 


Minister was cut short by death, and perhaps his un- 
doubted skill in figures would have so elaborated his 
system that an error of accounts must have been imme- 
diately detected, although this may be doubted by those 
who remember the facts of a quarter of a century ago, 
which showed Mr. Wilson to be not altogether im- 
peccable. 

Successive Finance Ministers in India may have been 
to blame in that they did not foresee such a complication of 
accounts, and such a possibility of error in them as has 
been recently shown to have occurred. But, as a matter 
of fact, things went on in a jog-trot way until Sir John 
Strachey took his seat as the financial member of the 
Viceroy’s Council on December 23, 1876, and from that. 
day, whatever may be said to the contrary, Indian. 
finance assumed, at any rate for the moment, new and im- 


proved characteristics. Small wits sneered at Stracheyism, 


but in spite of the small wits—and many of them were 
very small—the finances of our Eastern Empire began to. 
improve from the time that Sir John Strachey assumed 
the control of them. How much of this improvement? 
was due to the Finance Minister and how much to the 
Viceroy it may never be possible to tell, but undoubtedly 
a portion of the amelioration of the condition of India 
generally which, in the teeth of misrepresentation, is 
forcing itself by the logic of facts upon the attention of 
the British public, is due to the excellent internal admi- 
nistration of the much-maligned government of the 
author of “Lucile.” The Philistinism of the British 
public, and still more the Philistinism of the Indian 
official world, may continue to refuse to acknowledge that 
a poet could be a capable administrator, but ten years 
hence it will be ‘acknowledged that the Lombard Street 
notions of Lord Northbrook, and the tenth-rate abilities 
of Lord Ripon, suffer distinctly in comparison with the 
statesmanlike conceptions of the second Lord of Kneb- 
worth. 

To-day we avoid the many disputed topics which arose 
during Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty from the Fuller minute 
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to the Afghan policy. We propose to confine ourselves 
to setting out in a more complete manner than has yet 
been done in India or in England, the facts and figures on 
which the Strachey Budget was based, and by whic’: it will 
be justified. We believe that when it is considered 
what is the real financial result of two years of un- 
precedented famine, followed by two years of war, and 
four years of unexampled loss on exchange, not merely 
the British public, but the most severe critics of the 
Lytton Administration will award it something better 
than the unmitigated blame it has received on account 
of a deplorable error which cannot be excused or ex- 
tenuated, but which has occurred, not in the financial 
administration of India, but in the book-keeping of the 
accountant officers of the military department ; for, 
excluding famine taxes, war charges, frontier railways, 
famine expenditure, and loss by exchange, the total 
surplus for the three years taken in the last financial 
statement of the Indian Government, from April 1, 1878, 
to March 31, 1881, was 418,088,751. The famine taxes 
for the same period amounted to £3,393,891. The 
total estimated surplus, therefore, upon ordinary expendi- 
ture amounts to £ 21,482,642, or over seven millions 
sterling of surplus per annum. During the same period 
the special famine expenditure was £417,420, and the 
loss by exchange was no less than £8,883,831. The 
military operations proper, including telegraph and post- 
office charges, after deduction of extra receipts on rail- 
ways and telegraphs, are now estimated to have cost 
4, 13,981,000. The frontier railways to be charged under 
war expenditure, though they will be, of course, largely 
remunerative in the future, and remunerative, we may 
venture to add, in exact proportion to the boldness and 
firmness of our frontier policy, are estimated to have cost 
£,4,200,000, and thus the total expenditure for the three 
above-mentioned years, amounting to £27,482,251, will 
have exceeded the revenue by 46,000,000. To meet this 
deficit of, as nearly as possible, 46,000,000, India has 
borrowed the sum of 413,166,268, and the Secretary of 
State will have to raise at home £ 1,900,000 to replenish 
his balances, owing to the reduction of his drafts on 
India. This augments the public debt of India to the 
extent of £15,066,268, while on receipts other than 
revenue, such as savings bank deposits, &c., the net 
increase of India’s liabilities amounts to £1,798,810, 
and £1,769,134 have been taken from the cash 
balances. Consequently the estimated receipts in the 
nature of debt amount altogether to the no doubt start- 
ling sum of £ 18,634,212. 

But there is another side to the picture. Of this 
eighteen millions odd no less than £11,393,892 have 
been invested in reproductive public works, and 
41,240,705 have been lent on interest to native states and 
individuals. Accordingly £12,634,603 must be deducted 
from the debt receipts, which are thus reduced to a trifle 
under six millions. Six millions, thergfore, is the sum 
required for covering the deficit. But these six millions, 
we confidently believe, will not increase by one anna a 
year the permanent burden on account of debt. 


ZL Ss. @. 
5,510,633 0 0 


The net interest for 1880-81, as shown in the 
Budget Estimates of last February was 

Add the interest on £3,130,000 borrowed in 
India at 4} per cent.. ° . . . 

And add the interest on £1,900,000 borrowed in 
England, say at 4 per cent., taking the rate 
of exchange at 15, 8d. . ° . . 91,200 0 O 


140,850 0 oO 


£5:742,683 0 © 
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This gives an increased annual charge on account of 
debt of £174,714; but if the 411,393,898 invested in 
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productive work yields no more than 1} per cent., the 
return will cover the increase in the debt charges, and if 
the interest is higher, it will be so much in the pocket of 
the Indian Government. To men who are open to con- 
viction, it will probably appear that a financial policy 
productive of such results as these is not liable to much 
censure, and that the Indian Administration which 
carried out such a policy, and the Secretaries of State 
who approved and supported it, may fairly claim the 
credit of these results, unless it can be shown that the 
accruing surplus was produced by onerous burdens on 
the tax-payer. But the taxation imposed by Lord Lytton. 
and his council in 1878-79 for increasing the surplus in 
view of future famine liabilities was materially modified, 
in February last, and its produce, as thus modified, was. 
estimated for the three above-mentioned years at, 
43,393,080. Thus, the future burden imposed would 
be about one million sterling per annum. But against 
this million must be set off an annual reduction of 
customs’ duties, amounting altogether to £409,000, 
thus leaving the net increase of taxation rather less than. 
£600,000. And of this sum, no less than £355,000 is 
derived exclusively from a cess upon the land of Lower 
Bengal, which is still notoriously undertaxed as compared 
with the standard of taxation throughout all the other pro- 
vinces of Hindustan. As a great deal has been made 
of this slight increase of taxation, it is well to point out 
that its incidenee is virtually inappreciable over the bulk 
of the country, and cannot be severely felt even in 
Lower Bengal. And we may further point out that the 
equalisation of the salt duties effected in 1876 benefited 
India by the abolition of that great commercial nuisance 
and scandal, the salt customs line, while the consumption 
of salt has increased already by more than 10 per 
cent., but this has not involved any addition to the 
total burden of taxation on the people of British India, 
for the increase of the salt duty in Southern and Western. 
India is compensated by the decrease of it throughout. 
Northern India, so that the measure was one of equalisa- 
tion so far as regards taxation. 

It will be seen from these figures that the entire cost 
of the Afghan War, as now estimated up to the present 
date, including the charge for frontier railways, amounts. 
to £18,181,000, and adding to this famine charges. 
amounting to 4.417,420, and loss by exchange amounting, 
to £8,883,831, it will all have been provided for with- 
out any increased burden on the Indian taxpayer, either 
in the shape of special war taxation or permanent addi-: 
tion to charges for interest on debt. The result is that: 
the late Government of India has brought the balance 
between revenue and expenditure into a condition which, 
ensures an annual surplus of between three and four 
millions sterling in the absence of war and famine, 
assuming, of course, that the loss in the exchange does 
not increase. It will probably be acknowledged by 
the most pessimist critics that war, famine, and the 
relative values of the precious metals are not under the 
control of the framers of any financial policy. We have 
given the exact figures of the case. If we proceeded 
upon the probabilities of the current year, we could have. 
shown a surplus of another million ; but as this million, 
to some extent, depends upon the production of the 
opium revenue and the returns from railways, we have 
omitted it in our statement, which will, we are convinced,’ 
show the British public how it has been deluded by the 
representations made to it of Lord Lytton’s financial 
policy, and how that policy, so far from being blame- 
worthy, is in the highest degree creditable, both in its 
conception and its general results, to the late Viceroy 
and his able and cruelly-traduced Finance Minister. 
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THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Mr. Childers has done good service in bringing before 
the public the shocking mismanagement of the Patriotic 
Fund. This noble charity has been, in plain words, 
hurled into bankruptcy by “ blundering and plundering,” 
and it is indeed hard to characterise the conduct of those 
responsible for the scandal in terms that are not too 
‘strong for the conventional amenities of newspaper dis- 
cussion. This great Fund was the outcome of a spon- 
taneous impulse of popular generosity, inspired by the 
‘disasters of the Crimean War. ‘The people regarded the 
widows and orphans of the brave men who had perished 
un the field and in the trenches before Sebastopol as their 
wards. They were the widows and orphans of the nation ; 
and the nation, in every parish, hamlet, dependency, 
and colony, poured forth money for their support. In 
an evil moment the £1,460,000 thus raised was vested 
in semi-official hands. A Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, at the head of which was the late Prince Consort, 
but the composition of which was far too exclusive and 
by no means sufficiently popular. Still, as long as the 
Prince lived, nothing went wrong. It was only after his 
death that the Fund drifted into bankruptcy ; for, it 
appears, that is the plight in which it has virtually been 
struggling for some years back. A supplemental Com- 
mission of most eminent personages was also formed in 
1869, when the ‘Duke of Cambridge became president, 
and its fault was not merely that it was too large, but that 
nearly all of the members were far too deeply engrossed 
in other matters to give much attention to the adminis- 
tration of the charity. And that administration had 
become a serious business, for, in process of time, it was 
expected to relieve the widows and orphans of all 
soldiers and sailors who lost their lives in serving their 
country, either during peace or war.. The demands on 
the charity became so great, that the old system 
of giving children presentations to schools was aban- 
doned, and the plan—almost invariably the begin- 
ning of bad management in these affairs—of build- 
ing and maintaining a_ special set of orphanages 
for the Fund was adopted. Two establishments, cost- 
ing £280,000, were erected at Wandsworth, and that 
wastefulness was here initiated is demonstrable by the 
fact that, in spite of this enormous outlay, the Com- 
missioners only got accommodation provided for less 
than six hundred boys and girls. Down till 1869 no 
provision was made for an independent audit of the 
accounts. All remonstrances of the Treasury proved 
useless. Next it was discovered that the secretary should 
have a residence at the Orphanage, in order that it might 
have the benefit of his close personal supervision—a 
<liscovery that is very soon made in the history of a 
muddled charity. 


The effect of the new arrangement was chronic dis- 
content at the schools, and constant changes in the 
personnel of the staff. Several Commissioners soon 
threatened to resign if the secretary were to be allowed 
to remain at the schools, and the inevitable result fol- 
lowed. He vacated his house and was compensated by 
a grant of £250 and an addition of £100 a year to his 
salary. A skilful lady superintendent was appointed ; 
but when she went on duty, she presented a report that 
appalled the Commissioners—who, it may be remarked, 
worked through a small executive committee, whom they 
nominated, and whom the officials dominated. This 
lady declared the school was going to ruin through 
extravagance, waste, and mismanagement. In spite of 
the opposition of the executive, a committee of investiga- 
tion was appointed, and the terrible revelations they 
made caused the chairman, with permission of the 
Secretary of State, to get two officials in the War Office 
to overhaul the accounts for the year 1878, and compare 
them with the books and vouchers in the hands of 
the secretary. Since then, Mr. Childers has gone into 
the matter; and it was but the other day he told 
the House that, in violation of the Act of Parliament, 
the Commissioners were keeping back their accounts 
and delaying their audit. When} probably in conse- 
guence of the strong language of the Secretary of 
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State, the accounts were published, it was soon seen 
why they were kept back. The Commissioners, in 
their report, simply played with the facts, They told 
us that the Fund had a surplus of £12,587, whereas by, 
their actuary’s statement there was an actual deficit of 
455,268—a deficit which, however, Mr. Childers, who is 
no mean authority in finance, declares ought really to be 
put at £100,000. Here we say we have a disgraceful 
state of things exposed. A Royal Commission, presided 
over by a Prince of the Blood, in administering a great 
national charity not only allows the money of the widows 
and orphans of the State to be muddled away, but it 
issues reports and publishes misleading accounts, In 
America even the Honourable Congressman Slote 
would shrink from using his “large majority” for 
the purpose of appropriating the charity set apart 
for the widows and orphans of brave men who fell 
fighting for their country. When we go into details 
and ask how all this has come to pass, we get the 
old answer. The investigations of Mr. Childers, the 
Accountant-General of the,Navy, of the two War Office 
officials, in fact, of everybody who has gone into the 
matter, show the same things. Accounts have been 
paid twice over, at least so the officials of the charity say, 
though, judging from the sharpness with which they have 
looked after their own interest, we would not naturally 
credit them with so_much administrative verdure. In 
a vast number of cases vouchers have not been 
kept ; and although the} wretched boys and girls had 
their rations of bread cut short, the officials gorged 
themselves on adiet of butcher’s meat four times 
as liberal as was necessary for maintaining health ; in 
fact, the excess of expenditure over the proper dietary 
scale on meat alone in the year was £2,450. 

The ventilation of the buildings again was found to be 
disgracefully bad. The army and navy did not expect 
to get any recruits from the schools, and the working staff 
on the farm let the Charity in for an annual loss of £350. 
in the girls’ school the accounts were “ kept by the lodge- 
porter, and he acted as store-keeper and receiver without 
being subjected to any check whatever.” No stock-taking 
or survey of provisions or clothing, sor what the Scotch 
call “napery”—bed and table linen—had been made 
for nine years ; and the bedding in the girls’ school was 
found to be in a state that we would rather not describe 
in detail. The waste at both schools equalled 
44,000 a year, and yet at the girls’ school alone the 
able lady-superintendent, to whom we are indebted for 
much of this exposure, actually, in 1879, effected a saving 
equal to this amount, though at the boys’ school the 
extravagance was as bad as ever. On management and 
office expenses £4,000 a year are expended—a vast sum 
as compared with the modest £600 for which Lloyd’s 
Patriotic Fund is managed—in fact,.the whole business 
is as bad as it can well be, and the authorities are at 
their wits’ end as to how to make it better. In the 
meantime the confidence of the public is completely 
shaken in the management of the Fund, and an indig- 
nant protest must be raised against its being allowed to 
touch the money now being raised for the succour of the 
widows and orphans of those who fell in the Afghan 
war. Retrenchment is advised, and the boys’ school is 
to be sold at a great sacrifice, But what is really wanted 
is responsible and intelligent management—manage- 
ment of a different sort to that of old fogies who think 
they do their duty when they sign, without questioning, 
any papers that the officials put before them. We must 
have a reorganisation of the Trust on a more popular 
basis, and must compel its officers to submit their intro- 
missions to the check of a public and independent audit. 
In the meantime the question that is being universally 
asked is, Who is going to be punished for the scandal ? 
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RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


It is not for the first time that the real cause’ of the 
German-Austrian alliance has been revealed, but never 
has the statement been made on such good authority as 
by the late Wurtemberg Premier, Herr von Varnbihler, 
when, a few days ago, he addressed his constituency at 
Ludwigsburg. That statesman, it may be remembered, 
was in 1866 one of the most strenuous opponents of the 
then Count Bismarck. Shortly before the outbreak of 
the Franco-German War, he also—acting from a so-called 
Particularist point of view, instead of from that of German 
nationality—endeayoured to impede a reunion which had 
become a patriotic necessity for the purpose of common 
defence. More recently, however, Herr von Varnbiihler 
has changed his whole attitude—so much so that he now 
passes for a confidant of the German Chancellor. Some 
of his utterances have even been traced to a wish of the 
latter to have facts published, which he was loth to 
reveal in a direct official way. We think there is 
good reason to assume that the present statement of 
the Wurtemberg ex-Premier is to be read in this connec- 
tion. The main facts of the case are, that Russia had 
suddenly massed troops together at a distance of seven 
or eight miles from the German frontier, so that, in the 
course of three days, she could have thrown 300,000 men 
across it near Breslau. At the same time she offered 
France an offensive alliance against Germany, which was 
to be forthwith realised—the alleged cause being that 
the Berlin Government had allowed the Austrian occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This Russian offer, 
Herr von Varnbihler asserts, was communicated by 
M. Waddington to Prince Bismarck, who immediately 
left Gastein, proceeding to Vienna, in order to obtain the 
alliance which now forms a leading feature in European 
politics. 

Three points are here to be noted, before all. First, 
that that famous “little bit of Herzegovina,” which 
Prince Bismarck formerly ridiculed with rather a light 
heart, has finally grown up into the most terrible danger 
to the security of Europe. Those are therefore justified 
who from the beginning advocated resistance to the aims 
of Russia—a policy for which Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and England might have stood together at the com- 
mencement of the great crisis. Secondly, it is to be 
noted that the timely warning against the last Russian 
scheme is owing to the Government of M. Grévy ; 
whereas, had M. Gambetta been in power, such com- 
munication would probably have been withheld. Thirdly, 
we see that the Bismarckian policy of 1866—the “ stab- 
in-the-heart ” policy, as he himself called it, when pre- 
paring the war against Austria and the Bund—a policy 
which first encouraged the Napoleonic aggression, has 
finally also threatenéd to call the armies of the Northern 
Autocrat into the field against Germany ; all the more so 
because the Prussian dynasty, in spite of the great 
victories gained in 1870-71 against France, with the aid 
of the South-German allies, did not emancipate itself 
from its old philo-Russian connection. Far from being 
grateful for this, the Czar planned a common attack 
against Germany from the east and the west. Thereupon 
Prince Bismarck had to make his journey to Vienna, which, 
at any rate, was better than the “ pilgrimage to Canossa.” 
It is perfectly immaterial whether M. Waddington gave 
the alarm to the German Chancellor in a direct manner, 
or, perhaps with a view of covering himself against 
reproach, in a more roundabout way. In such secret 
diplomatic affairs it is always difficult to get at the full 
facts. The main issue itself is not affected by the know- 
ledge of the particular circumstance in question. Be it 
enough to say that it was the Russian danger which com- 
pelled Prince Bismarck to take a step which has since 
been completed by the visit of Baron Haymerle at Fried- 
richsruhe ; and that fortunately that school of French 
statesmen which is at present in power is not animated 
by the spirit which M. Gambetta would fain evoke once 
more, M. Waddington, it is true, has been overthrown, 
thanks to Gambetta’s exertions ; but M. de Freycinet, in 
Spite, or perhaps on account of, his participation in the 
war of 1870-71, strongly upholds to-day the principles of 
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peaceful development in which alone there is safety for 
the maintenance of the French Commonwealth. 

No one will be surprised at Herr von Varnbiihler’s 
statements, who has attentively followed the events of the. 
last twenty years or so. Already, in 1858-59, Russia 
played a somewhat similar game towards Austria, in the 
hope of being able to fish in the troubled waters of 
the East, during a war between Austria and France. 
Otherwise Napoleon III. would never have dared to 
make the attack in Italy, which brought him Savoy and 
Nice. An open co-operation between Russia and France 
was, no doubt, not attained in 1859, and it is unexplained 
yet what caused the negotiations then entered upon to be 
suddenly broken off. Still, the massing of a Russian 
army corps near the eastern frontier of Austria greatly 
facilitated the Napoleonic enterprise in Italy. Again, 
Alexander II. endeavoured, in 1870, whilst Germany 
and France were locked together in a death grapple, 
to obtain a good pretext for falling upon Turkey. M. de 
Novikoff, the then Russian ambassador at Vienna—who 
just nowis once more in the front against the Porte, at Con- 
stantinople—was commissioned, in that year, to get up am 
insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a rising in 
Montenegro, by means of paid agents, and by the offer of 
arms and money. M. Ionin, the Russian Consul-Generah 
at Ragusa, assisted him in these noble diplomatic exertions. 
The secret cypher despatches referring to this affair were 
brought to light some years since. Nor is it forgotten 
that Count Andrassy, who occupied at that time the 
leading governmental position in Hungary, entered into 
confidential communications with the Turkish ambas- 
sador at Vienna, with a view of preparing for the expected 
contingency. “ War with Russia” was then truly,"for a 
while, “in sight.” Fortunately, M. de Novikoff and M. 
fonin were unable to bring about the desired insurrec- 
tionary movements. Inthe meantime, the Franco-German, 
War was concluded, and Russia had to look out for 
another opportunity. This opportunity arose, or rather ~ 
was created, by the much talked-of “ Bulgarian, 
Atrocities.” They were artfully prepared, as we now 
know from clear evidence, by Panslavistic Committees, 
whose instructions to their agents were of such a bar- 
barously cruel nature as to necessarily lead to equally 
barbarous reprisals by an irregular soldiery over which 
the Central Government at Constantinople had no con- 
trol during a period of political commotion or convul+ 
sion, The Berlin Government being good enough, in the 
late war, to preserve a benevolent neutrality towards 
Russia, Prince Gortschakoff repaid the debt of gratitude 
by first calling out to the French from Baden-Baden :— 
* Soyes forts ! soyez forts/” and then offering them an 
offensive alliance against Germany. Such is the real 
nature of that friendship between the Emperors William 
and Alexander which, according to a former dictum of 
Prince Bismarck, rose “ like a pair of giant-towers ” above 
all minor political considerations. To-day, it is true, a 
different air is being whistled—a tune through which 
sounds are already heard not unlike the distant screaming 
of shot and shell. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Canada has reason to complain of her ministers. Sir 
John A. McDonald, the Premier, and two of his most 
influential colleagues have, as is known, been in England 
for some time past in search of capital for constructing 
the new railway which is to cross British North America 
and join the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. It is a vast 
enterprise, has been long in progress, and its completion 
would, without doubt, prove deeply beneficial to the 
young Dominion. Moreover, at the time the Confedera- 
tion was formed, the provinces came under obligations 
to make the line and to make it promptly. This indeed 
was the main consideration which induced British 
Columbia to throw in its lot with Canada. The years, 
however, have flown past, and in spite of pressure from 
one side and the other, threats of secession from British 
Columbians, and much recrimination among political 
leaders and partisans in Canada, the railway yet remains 
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to be constructed. The present Government came into 
office pledged to the lips to push forward the construction 
with hot haste. Mr. McKenzie, the predecessor of Sir 
John A. McDonald, declined to carry on the work so 
quickly as had been promised, and suffered severely at 
the hands of party opponents as well as British Colum- 
bians in consequence. When Sir John came into office, 
about six years ago, new life and energy were infused 
into the work, and vigorous efforts were made to expedite 
it. Expedient after expedient was tried, and one after 
another failed, or somehow came to an end. The latest 
failure was the attempt to obtain a guarantee of a 
Canadian loan by the Imperial Government for the pur- 
pose. Just twelve months ago Sir John McDonald was 
in England for that purpose; but Lord Beaconsfield 
declined to grant the desiderated help, and he returned 
home disappointed but not dismayed. Sir John is an 
indefatigable as well as an able man, and failure in one 
quarter only drove him to seek success in others. Up 
till a few months ago the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway had been treated as a public and national 
work. It was necessary for political purposes, it was in- 
dispensable for the sake of Columbia, and in order to 
weld the scattered provinces of the Confederation into 
unity. But the task was manifestly too vast for Canadian 
resources. At the present rate of progress it would take 
many years to complete the line, and meanwhile the 
promises of the Government were being falsified, and the 
growing discontent of the Columbians was festering and 
threatening to burst into overt antagonism. At this 
crisis, a suggestion was made from this side of the 
Atlantic that the railway might be financed through a 
large syndicate. ‘The Government of the Dominion had 


made public intimation of their willingness to dispose of 


the.vast tracts of land lying along the route of the pro- 
jected railway. Why should not the enterprise be made 
British, or even cosmopolitan and international? The 
hint fell upon willing ears, and soon after it had been 
thrown out the Canadian Ministers crossed the Atlantic 
and established themselves in London to await the 
operations of their friends and financial advisers, and 
accept the best offer that was made to them. 

After being in London about a couple of months, in 
the course of which rumours of success and failure 
alternated, it was suddenly announced last week, on the 
eve of the Ministers’ return home, that the business was 
at last done. The Government was to be relieved of its 
heavy load, which was to be taken over by a syndicate 
composed of French, American, and English bankers 
and financiers. This international syndicate would 
undertake all responsibility, and in due course would 
make appeal to the investing public and to capitalists 
generally for subscriptions to the new company to be 
floated at London, Paris, New York, and Montreal. 
Such was the announcement made, as if by authority, 
but no sooner was it made than qualifications and cor- 
rections began to be buzzed abroad. It was said the 
intimation was premature ; that there was a serious hitch 
in the arrangements; and that it was by no means 
certain the Ministerial mission would, after all, prove 
to have succeeded. Another week passed ; the con- 
struction of the railway and the finances thereof were 
topics of general discussion, and much curiosity was 
stirred, but no certainty is even yet attained as to what 
has really been accomplished. Only on Thursday 
morning was the intimation vouchsafed that the railway 
is to be made—shall we say, is to be pushed on? But 
we must confess that the wording of the announcement 
is not explicit enough to satisfy critical souls, and that 
some may still insist they will see—we suppose no one 
in England wants to see—Sir John and his colleagues 
return with no more substantial pledges of help than 
they bore with them a year ago. 

Whether this be the real state of the case or not, it is 
at all events notable that the latest phase the discussion 
has assumed is not as to the nature of the investment 
and the chances of its proving worth the attention 
of capitalists, but as to who is responsible for, and will be 
most benefited by the railway. It is alleged that the vast 
undertaking, running through trackless deserts where no 


popeistion may come for generations, and amid regions 
ocked in snow and ice for no small part of the year, 
cannot possibly be expected to pay. Even, however, were 
its prospects more cheerful, it is declared that the railway 
must for a very long period be far more of a political 
than a commercial undertaking, and that it ought there- 
fore to be constructed and controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion. The arguments in support of 
this conclusion are very strong; and the prudent 
investor, we may be sure, will hesitate long, and 
think twice and thrice, too, before he ventures to hand 
over his money to any syndicate or company on behalf 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. he Dominion 
Ministers have grossly mismanaged their mission. They 
have repelled confidence where they should have 
nourished faith, and have sown distrust where they 
should have cultivated hope. They have been 
mysterious and fussy at the same time. They have 
flourished about their object and inspired communica, 
tions that proved misleading. The upshot is, with the 
best intentions, perhaps, they have cast no credit on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; and their miscarriages may 
be severely visited bn their heads by the people of 
Canada. 


POLITICS IN MOTION. 


These are days in which we are compelled to take 
everything which is not immediately associated with self- 
advancement—our politics, our ethics, not a little of our 
religion—very much as some people take a great deal of 
their food and drink, in sandwiches and “nips.” Mr. 
Gladstone admittedly dissolved Parliament so suddenly 
as he did in 1874, to a large extent because he found his 
policy opposed by “the man in a second-class from the 
suburbs to the City.” He was quite right about the 
opposition to his policy. The man in the second-class 
was as much opposed to him in 1874 as the man in the 
first-class was—and is—to him in 1880. But has even 
he ever found a minute of leisure in which to speculate how 
much the political opinion of London is formed in these 
same first and second and even third classes which take 
electors to and fro between “ home” and “duty”? It is 
perhaps not too much to say that all men in London 
above “the residuum,” all men who—apart from official 
politicians and the political instructors of literature—form 
and guide opinions in London, form and guide their own 
in their daily train or car, ’busor penny boat. A perusal 
of the morning paper on the way to the city, eked out 
with a second glance at lunch, a perusal of the a 
paper on the way back—voi/d tout. Sometimes, inde 
the politics of motion is not confined to silent reading. 
A new horror is being added to the nuisances of 
suburban travelling, particularly in cars, since they have 
generally adopted penny fares, in the person of the 
travelling politician—outside, he is the pothouse “ stalking 
oracle of awful phrase.” To the interior of the car he 
brings an unwashed face, a hat to which Mr. Micawber’s 
was a Lincoln and Bennett, a coat. emitting decidedly 
less Sabzean odours than even those of the beershop, a 
throat of brass, anda brow ofthe same. He is in general a 
disciple of Mr. Bradlaugh, and wishes to pose as an Anti- 
christ on a small scale. His mode is to put a question to 
some unsuspecting neighbour as to what he thinks of 
this, that, or the other thing, of Mr. Gladstone’s last post- 
card, or Mr. Forster’s “ fling at the "Ouse of Lords.” If 
he gets a beginning, he starts on his career of raucous 
crudities and intentional aggressions on the feelings of 
those round him, and ever and anon he glances round at 
his audience to see if the men are irritated and the 
women scandalised. Nor does he cease till he reaches 
the end of his tether and his pennyworth, Should Lord 
Redesdale re-introduce next session his measure for the 
abolition of nuisances in public conveyances, let him not 
forget the travelling politician. as 

Just as conveyances differ, so do the politics of the 
people conveyed in them. It is impossible, of course, 
to draw an absolutely hard-and-fast line, but it may 
pretty safely be said that Gladstonism, and that loose- 
jointed, one-idead (or non-idead) democracy, which 
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literally hangs on Mr. Gladstone’s lips, affect penny cars 
and steamboats, while Toryism, Whiggism, Indepen- 
dence—whatever does not swear by the Premier and a 
policy of Gush—predominates in trains and ’buses. 
The reasons for the former preference are obvious. 
The penny car or boat at least suggests cheap- 
ness, and to it flock all who, having no stake in 
the country, and being hardly evén able to afford a steak 
in town, like cheapness. Then, again, the motion of the 
car or boat is easy ; there is not the jostle of the "bus or 
the distracting crash and shriek of railway travelling. 
If you are so minded, you can read over and over again 
the long-winded wexus of commonplaces and misrepre- 
sentation which Mr. Oily Gammon, the Liberal member 
for Blatherborough, serves up to his constituents, or 
fires at them, to secure their votes at the next election, 
from his seat in St. Stephen’s, For your Democrat or 

our crotcheteer never reads to get information, but to 
be confirmed in his own prejudice or fanaticism. The 
speech or the “leader” in his newspaper he imbibes just 
as he imbibes ’alf-’an-’alf, because it is a self-indulgence ; 
and he no more thinks of questioning the statements in 
the one, than of wondering how much injury to liver or 
stomach the other conveys. Politics in car and boat 
come easily and go as easily. 

Riding in trains and ’buses is, all over, a more expen- 
sive affair than travelling by boat or car under the present 
penny conditions ; and reading in them is therefore not 
such a comfortable matter. But it is all the more thorough 
on that account. If you get into the habit of reading 
“‘in the Underground ” or on the top of a City ’bus, you 
get also into the habit of dismissing the chaff and retain- 
ing the wheat of what you read. Or it is as likely as not 
that you do your reading in the few minutes’ walk that 
you have before you reach your station. In such cases 
you utilise the conveyance for the purpose of digesting 
‘what you have read; what has been taken outside 
is well shaken inside. Nor is this mode of acquiring 
knowledge and forming opinion to be despised, even 
although it would hardly meet with the approbation of 
that eminent Philosopher—as Mr. Gladstone is the States- 
man and Orator—of the common-place, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who, in his “ Data of Ethics,” maintains that what- 
ever knowledge is acquired under conditions other than 
‘those of ease, means a diminution of vital force. ‘The curse 
of our time in regard to reading is, that we do far too much 
“*scamp ” reading, that we do not get at the heart, storm 
‘the salient points of what we read. The great advantage 
of reading politics in buses and trains is that you must 
read honestly, and that the opinions you form must be 
as free from “nonsense” as Mr. Edmund Sparkler 
wished all “girls” to be. Hence the distinctly anti- 
Gladstone, anti-Gush character of the politics of men who 
travel in the two ways we have mentioned. It is getting 
stronger and more influential every day, but it will not 
be able to show itself in full power until we have that 
reconstruction of Parties which is inevitable when the 
nation “reacts ” from “ nonsense,” fluidity, and sentimen- 
tality to sense, silence, and dignity by whatever name the 
Party embodying these may choose to style itself. The 
worst of the politicians of ‘no nonsense” at present is, 
that they have no leader. But when the hour of their 
opportunity strikes, the man— 

A still strong man, in a blatant land, 
Call him aristocrat, democrat, what you will— 


will put in his appearance. 








ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE AND 
ENGLISH ART. 


In spite of all that has been said and written on the 
subject, we appear to be almost as far from possessing a 
truly national art as we ever have been. How far archi- 
tects are to blame for this it is not easy to say ; but that 
they are in a measure responsible can scarcely be denied. 
They have, or should have, the knowledge requisite for 
the guidance of public taste ; but their knowledge, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, has become a dead 
letter, because they have either displayed a slavish sub- 













serviency to a dull “classical” conventionality utterly 
unsuited to the requirements of the nation, or they have 
wilfully abused the principles of true architecture—with 
what result all the world knows and deplores. On the 
other hand, the nation, by its almost total neglect and 
ignorant indifference, has itself been the indirect cause 
of the frightful abortions peculiar to most modern build- 
ings. ‘There are signs, however, that a change for the 
better in this respect is slowly taking place—a change 
which is in great part caused by the spread of elementary 
art knowledge, and the consequent elevation of public 


taste. The artistic instincts of the people are waking 


up—after a long sleep, it must be confessed —and, 


though in the first moments of recovery its movements 
are somewhat uncertain, there is reason to hope that it 
will presently gain in strength and health, and vigorously 
proceed in the right path. : 

Perhaps in no other branch of architecture has the 
weakness of modern workers been so clearly shown as in 
their treatment of the sculptural decoration of buildings. 
Here, in their servile adherence to convention and 
so-called classicism, they have neglected every oppor- 
tunity to attract the attention of, and instruct as well as 
please the ordinary observer ; and have reared up speci- 
mens of ponderous artificiality, which, whilst they are 
utterly without meaning to the great mass of the popula- 
tion, produce little else but contempt in the minds of 
those who have the knowledge necessary to understand 
them. Typical figures representing Commerce, Arts, 
Science, and the rest, have sprouted forth in only too 
profuse abundance, at the will of sculptors and architects, 
who, no doubt, in the simplicity of their hearts, have 
prided themselves on their handiwork. And possibly 
it is very good in its way. But it has no significance 
whatever for any but the learned, and though it might 
have been appropriate enough to ancient Greece or Rome, 
in England it can never be other than an anachronism. 
Artists and architects alike, in their anxiety to copy the 
masterpieces of classic times, have wasted their energies 
in reproducing detail, whilst they have overlooked prin- 
ciple. The first great law of all classic art was, “Go to 
nature.” But instead of doing that, our architects and 
sculptors went to Rome, or to Athens, and the result is 
that their works are lifeless travesties of those of a dead 
age, and are marked bya paltry affectation which, though 
they were originally prompted by a good and noble 
motive, was the necessary and direct result of their extra- 
ordinary blindness. ‘This state of things has been going 
on for years, and though, as we have said, there are at 
last signs of a revolution taking place, the obstacles in 
its way are as great and as firmly fixed as ever. Indeed, 
there would seem reason to fear that the reviving artistic 
impulse of the nation is likely to be suffocated by the 
very evils we have pointed out—by the architects them- 
selves, who, schooled through generations of bigoted 
conventionality, are, save in a few instances, too obstinate 
to admit that they have been on the wrong tack, and 
should at once “’bout ship.” They have it in their 
power either to foster or to check the growth of a 
national art—for if we are to have a national art at all, 
it must, as Mr. Ruskin long since points out, begin with 
our architecture. On the whole, and judging from the 
majority of our new buildings, they would seem bent 
upon crushing out the germs, else why do we still con- 
tinue to behold all kinds of hybrid monstrosities springing 
up around us? 

The secret of the greatness of Greek art (and the re- 
mark is true of all real art) is that it was formed from 
nature ; the sculptures of the Parthenon, and all the 
glorious statues time has left to us were evidently 
modelled from nature. The logical inference is, then, 
that if we want to build up for ourselves an art of our 
own, we must look for models to our own times, and not 
back into far-gone ages. Should we have had the Venus 
of Milo if the Greeks had turned their eyes perpetually 
towards Egypt for inspiration? The moment we begin 


to carve our friezes and illustrative sculptures from 
models taken from our daily life, we at once interest 
the people, high and low. It is only the educated classes 
who can properly comprehend the significance of those 
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classic abstractions which have hitherto been so much in 
vogue, whilst the great bulk of the population is appealed 
to only in the slightest degree. Now, the first step 
towards elevating our architecture—and the phrase really 
means elevating our art—is to interest the masses. And 
this has always happened wherever classicism and conven- 
tionality have been abandoned for the reality of the modern 
world. Witness the crowds who daily gather round the 
Albert Memorial to examine the sculptures which are its 
commanding feature. The labourer, the mechanic, the 
farmer, the very shoeblack, and the childish vendor of 
fusees, even, are one and all interested. And not only that, 
but they are gratified and instructed, and their minds are 
elevated in no small degree. But does one ever find 
a crowd of any sort whatever gazing with wonder and 
admiration on the “classic” figures which adorn the 
Holborn Viaduct? Is there anything in a like degree 
instructive or even gratifying to be found in them? They 
are lifeless and meaningless, and they scarcely attract the 
casual visitor even. ‘To quote another instance within 
our knowledge. ‘There is a bank in Wolverhampton 
decorated by a long frieze divided into three panels, the 
figures not being more than two feet high. The sculptor, 
evidently alive to the truths we have endeavoured to 
point out, instead of resorting to the old conventionality, 
has represented—What ?—Coal-mining, ironworking, and 
nineteenth century agriculture! These unesthetic- 
sounding subjects are treated in an ideal and artistic 
manner with the best possible results. The amount of 
attention attracted by these sculptures would scarcely be 
believed, whilst the miners, ironworkers, farm labourers, 
and working people generally are as pleased as the poor 
Indian girl was when she saw her reflection in the glass 
for the first time. It is possible that they cannot rank 
as specimens of the highest modern art, but that they 
mark a step in the right direction is certain beyond 
question, and they are worth the earnest attention of all 
engaged in sculptural decoration. It is impossible 
in the space at our disposal to treat the subject 
as fully as we should like, or as its importance 
demands. For the present it must suffice to say that so 
long as architects and sculptors continue to be slaves to 
“classical” conventionalities, so long will it remain 
impossible for art to become national in England, in the 
real sense of the term. We have the true instinct in us, 
and it is by no means weak ; but it has been abused and 
deadened by generations of folly and falsehood on the 
part of those who should have known better. The time 
has come fora change—for a new birth ; and it rests with 
our architects and sculptors to foster or frustrate it. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XV.—Tue ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company, which carries on business at 92 Cheap- 
side in the City, was established in 1808, and has conse- 
quently been in existence for nearly three-quarters of a 
century. Its capital is £1,200,000. Of this one-tenth 
part has been paid up, and the bonus additions which 
have been made to it in 1847, 1850, 1852, 1876, and 
1878, amount to £24,000, which brings the sum available 
to meet the claims of policy-holders from this source up 
to £144,000. The accumulated life insurance fund 
amounts at present to £1,550,000, and without going 
through the details of the various’ investments, we may 
mention that at the present time a sum of considerably 
over £1,800,00o—more than £1,550,000 of which is 
appropriated to the claims of policy-holders—is at pre- 
sent invested on securities of the highest order. With 
regard to the various forms which the life assur- 
ance contract has assumed in the operations of this 
Company, we may notice a few which appear to be of a 
somewhat peculiar character. This Company takes 
credit to itself for having some sixty-five years ago 
originated a new form of assurance. According to this a 
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sum. may be assured for the whole duration of life by 
paying a premium for a fixed number of years only 
(should the person so ldng Tive) ‘instéad of paying the 
ordinary annual premium until the-death of the insurer. 
This is obviously a refinement on the usual form 
of assurance by payment for a limited number of 
years. The advantage to the assured is obviously 
considerable, as the risk of his dying before the 
expiration of the full period. for. payment falls 
upon the Company. Again, with regard to residence 
abroad, this Company has adopted a somewhat novel 
provision. It allows very liberal limits for foreign travel, 
but it is obvious that any condition of this character, no 
matter how accommodating it may be, may fall with 
great severity upon persons who are interested in the 
lives of other persons. When a person who is about to 
travel is himself interested posthumously in the benefit 
of the insurance, it is for him to consider and decide 
upon his own course. He has only himself to blame if 
he acts imprudently. There ‘may, however, be cases in 
which the person who is interested in the life of another 
may not be able to control, or may even be ignorant of 
the movements of the errant life upon wiich the policy 
is effected. The directors have accordingly arranged 
that persons not in military or naval service, and not 
being seafaring persons by occupation, who may have 
attained the age of thirty years, policies on whose lives 
have been in force full five years, and who have not 
during that time been within thirty degrees of the Equator, 
will have liberty to reside in any part of the world with- 
out additional charge upon those policies. — 

Another plan which tends in the same direction is that 
which we find under the heading of “ Whole World ” poli- 
cies. If the directors are satisfied that the person whose 
life is assured does not contemplate proceeding beyond 
the limits of Europe they are prepared to cover the risk 
of his future residence in any part of the world 
on payment at the present time of an extra 
premium of ten shillings per cent. upon the sum 
assured. Here, of course, the contingency is divided 
upon mutual principles of the fairest order. If, on 
the one hand, the person who is assured does not 
go beyond the ordinary limits, the Company has the 
benefit of the 10s. per cent. ; but if, on the other hand, 
in the progress of life he should find it necessary or 
desirable to go beyond those limits, he can do so upon 
payment of a very moderate amount at the time when 
the policy is effected. The permission, however, thus 
given does not extend to cover the risk of naval or mili- 
tary service. Again, with regard to the surrender of 
policies, we observe that the Company has adopted a 
generous method of dealing with persons who are obliged 
to discontinue their assurances. The directors are pre- 
pared either to make a return of the proper proportion of 
premium, or else to grant a new policy (of course of a 
less amount) free from further payment of premium. This 
is an ingenious modification of the contract which might 
suit the convenience of a good many persons. Another 
provision, which is also for the advantage of persons 
interested in policies effected on the lives of others, is to 
be found in the Company’s regulations as to lapsed 
policies. Here, when the policy for the whole term of 
life has been in existence for five years, the directors will 
not require to be furnished with proof of the health of 
the life. ‘This advantage is only allowed.in cases where 
the directors are satisfied that the policy has been 
suffered to drop from inadvertence, and the application 
to revive the assurance be made within three months 
from the time the premium became due. 

The following is the Life Account for the year ending 
December 25, 1878, made out according to the pro- 
visions of the Act :— 


L | re A 


1,521,940 IL 1 


Dr. 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the begin- 
ning of the Year. : ° we 
Premiums, after Deduction of Re-assurance 
Premiums . ; ° . ° ; ° 88,332 17 3 
Interest and Dividends . ° , . . 67,723 9 I 


£1,677,996 17 5 
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Z s. a, 
150,686 13 II 


Cr. 
Claims under Life Policies, after Deduction of 
Sums Re-assured . ° ° ‘ . 
Surrenders . ‘ ° . ‘ . 3,523 4 10 


Commission to Agents . ° . ‘ ° 3,355 14 II 
Expenses of Management » £6,566 18 8 
Medical Fees . . ° . 272 3 6 
Pension to late Actuary . » 1,200 0 O 
Actuarial Tables . ° . 1212 0 
8,051 14 2 
Percentage to Proprietors for 
Management ., : 12,260 3 7 
Less Commission (as above) 
£35355 145. 11d. ; expenses of 
management, £6,566185. 8d. 9,922 13 7 
— et nee 2,337 10 © 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the end of 
the Year , e : ° ° é 1,510,041 19 7 








£1,677,996 17 § 


Here the Life Assurance Fund is some seventeen times as 
much as the net premium income. The expenses of 
management, if we include commission to agents, cer- 
tainly appear to be somewhat high. 

In the Fire Department, the rates of the Company are 
considered in reference to five classes of risks, viz., not 
hazardous, hazardous, doubly hazardous, farming stock 
(with and without average clause), and risks to which 
none of the above rates apply. In the first class there 
must be no hazard either in the building or the trade. 
A hazard either in the building or the trade puts the risk 
into the second class “hazardous.” If the trade be 
hazardous, and carried on in a hazardous building, we 
find ourselves in the third or “doubly hazardous.” A 
number of special risks are enumerated, among which 
we may mention manufactories where wood and cotton 
are largely employed, tallow melters, theatres, turpentine 
works, petroleum stores, and tobacco and snuff manu- 
factories. Books of account are not insurable. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople: Sept. 10/ 


There is a popular tradition connected with the institution 
of the Ramazan fast which offers a very plausible reason for 
its observance by the unenlightened classes, and illustrates 
the simple faith of the Moslem peasantry. One day, whilst 
the Prophet’s favourite camel was feeding in the fields, it 
wandered into unknown paths, and was missed at evening 
by its keepers. Mahomet, deeply lamenting his loss, sallied 
forth in search of it at early dawn. He never tasted either 
food or drink, nor even rested to smoke a pipe, but went on 
and on, until the missing camel was found at sunset, when, 
with his heart filled with joy and thankfulness, he sat down 
to a hearty meal. In remembrance of his one day’s absti- 
nence, his faithful followers are willing to fast a whole month, 
for though the name of the month on which this incident 
occurred has been handed down to them, the actual day of 
the month has been lost, therefore, rather than fail to com- 
memorate that one eventful day, they devote every day of 
the month to the remembrance of their prophet’s trouble 
and abstinence ; and likewise, as he signified his joy at the 
recovery of his errant beast by partaking of a hearty and 
joyous meal, so his followers devote each night of the month 
to feasting and mirth. The temper of the Turkish world is 
usually irritable during the fast of Ramazan, but this year an 
additional snarl has been very observable in the tones of the 
fasters, indicating general discontent and uneasiness, and a 
disposition to snap at their neighbours, regardless whether 
they had reason or not to do so. The universal penury 
under which all the country is suffering, aggravated in most 
cases by the non-payment system of the Government, is 
the real cause of this feeling, and with but small 
hopes of feasting at Bairam, the probationary month 
which precedes it held out little prospect of com- 

ensation. Contrary to ordinary custom, this Ramazan 

as brought no relaxation from work. Ministers have 
attended their councils and racked their brains to bring 
forth more waste paper documents for the delectation of the 
ambassadors, then subs have been kept wearily working at 
their desks, and the unofficial world has had to work hard 
for its daily bread. No wonder, then, that the shepherds 
tending their flocks on the heights of Mount Olympus re- 
ceived a hint to look out sharp, and, accordingly, beheld on 
Sunday evening what no eye in Constantinople could detect 
—the thin silvery line of the new moon which was to inaugu- 
rate Bairam. Their evidence was taken as conclusive, and 





the guns of the ironclads and land batteries announced the 
beginning of the great Turkish festival. The procession of 
the Sultan going to mosque early on the following morning 
is one well worth seeing, although deprived of much of the 
gorgeousness of palmier days. Before the uniform costume 
was introduced b the present Sultan’s grandfather, every 
officer and every dignitary had his own distinctive robes of 
state, and so late as the time of Abdul Medjid they were 
worn on this special occasion of Bairam, and added: much 
to the variety and magnificence of the pageant. In the 

sent day the display is one purely military ; Sultan Hamid 
rarely goes further than Dolmabagtché and the mosque 
facing the palace. The road is kept clear by soldiers two 
or three ranks deep, their bayonets glistening in the sun, the 
outer space on each side being filled by the crowd, a bright, 
many-coloured assemblage, from which the pleased 
wanders to fix its attention with intensified interest on the 
brilliant procession slowly approaching on the road from 
Yildiz Kiosk. One longline of ministers, general officers, and 
officials from every department, covered with broad lace and 
orders, are there; one can take in at a glance all the 
notabilities of the day, some distinguished for their brave 
deeds during the war, others notorious for their misdeeds, 
and some again watching side by side, who have been sepa- 
rated by long-standing rivalries and feuds. This cortége 
precedes, follows, and surrounds the Sultan. His place is 
in the centre, a solitary figure on horseback, in a plain black 
coat, which falls loosely from his angular shoulders. He sits 
his horse limply, he seems observant of the objects about 
him, and the expression of his eye is not unkindly, but the 
rest of his face is made up of a black beard and long hooked 
nose of that particular type which is believed in this country 
to be a special inheritance of the Armenians. This pecu- 
liarity of the Sultan’s physiognomy is not viewed without 
suspicion by his Moslem subjects, the popular wonder being 
how any son of Othman could have -come by such an alien 
nose. The horse ridden by the Sultan and the two others 
led after him by Albanian grooms, are matchless in beauty. 
When the procession nears the gates of Dolmabagtché, the 
Ministers draw up on each side and deeply salaam as his 
Majesty rides past, and as the last of this brilliant pageant 
disappears within the golden gates and marble arches of the 
palace, the impression is left on one’s mind, that although 
much of the real substance of power has, no doubt, slipped 
away from the grasp of the Padishah, his prestige is s 
great enough to produce on these State occasions the sem- 
blance of a great and powerful sovereign. The foreign 
officers in the Sultan’s service, such as Baker and Hobart 
Pashas, occupy the posts suitable to their rank in the pro- 
cession. The German financial Under-Secretary was the 
last novelty in this year’s show; he also took part in the 
ceremony of hand-kissing, which, later in the day, takes 
place in the throne-room of Dolmabagtché. The rule esta- 
blished of late years, excluding strangers from witnessing 
the ceremony, was broken through in favour of Mr. Goschen 
and his family, as well as of some of the other ambassadors, 
who, having lately arrived, were anxious to be present. This 
ceremony consists in a general reception of officials, who 
prostrate themselves before the Imperial throne, and touch, 
metaphorically, the hem of the Sultan’s garment and kiss his 
hand. Rumour has been busy as usual with the changes likely 
to be made after Bairam. The possibility of Said assuming 
once more the head of the Ministry has increased, though a 
slight cloud is reported to have dimmed his star these 
days, and the name of Server Pasha, a devoted Russophil, 
has been placed on the list of possible successors to 
Pasha. Military preparations are going on in and about the 
capital, but there is no serious apprehension at present that 
the allied fleets, failing their effect on the Albanians, 
steam on to Constantinople. 


Nowhere perhaps does the proverbial new broom 
start with such promise of clean sweeping as in Turkey, 
and nowhere else perhaps does it sooner lose its crispness of 
attack, or more limply assail the old abuses which it 
seemed so determined at the outset to clear away. Our new 
Minister of Police, Hadji Hafiz Pasha, forms no exception to 
the rule, and his first measures of reform in the direction of 
improving public security looked well, and showed him to be 
at all events a man of resource. The constant excuse of his 
predecessor was that the force of Zaptiehs at his disposal 
was utterly insufficient for the duties required of them, and 
that in consequence of their being but very irregularly pat 
they rendered him but an unwilling obedience. He might 
even have gone farther, and declared what everybody knows, 
that the police were better paid to shut their eyes than to 
keep them open. “ Newmen, new measures.” Hadji Hafiz 
knew there was no use in looking to the Treasury for more 
regular payments where Hafiz, his namesake and pre- 
decessor, had failed, so he cast about him for some other mode 
of displaying his zeal and acquiring credit without incurring 
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extra expense, and in their search his eyes fell on the army 
corps encamped around Yildiz Kiosk. Why not make 
those fellows do some work to earn their bread, and 
the good uniforms reserved for the Imperial Guard? 
His Majesty having been cautiously approached on the 
subject, was graciously pleased to allow a certain number of 
men from each battalion under their own officers to perform 
the duty of patrolling the outskirts of the city by night. It 
is not to be supposed that this amateur police duty is much 
in favour with either men or officers, or that it will be very 
efficiently performed ; but at all events it gives a certain 
amount of reassurance to suburban fears, and allows the 
Zaptiehs to attend more exclusively to the safety of the 
town. When they do their duty is a secret ; how they do it 
anyone can see who walks abroad. Free fights in the streets 
are of nightly occurrence, wherein stones, brickbats, and 
Greek knives play a lively part. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that in these battles the police are never attacked, 
simply because they are never there. Burglary is the nightly 
rule. One house in my neighbourhood has been broken 
into three times within the last month. We have what are 
called “ bekdjis,” or night watchmen, something like the “ old 
Charlies,” who go about thundering on the pavement with a 
great iron-shod stick to announce to the inhabitants, startled 
from their sleep, that ey are wide awake, and looking after 
the public safety. But this iron clatter serves another pur- 
pose ; it gives notice to the thieves of the whereabouts of 
this noisy guardian, who, by a singular coincidence, always 
finds himself at the opposite side of the quarter to that in 
which a robbery is being committed. These “bekdjis” are 
unpaid ean of the municipality, permitted parasites on 
the public, who gather a monthly blackmail from the house- 
holders, and reward or punish, according to the amount of 
baksheesh they receive, by their protection against or aban- 
donment to their co-operative thieves. The hot weather has 
been rather in favour of these enterprising gentry ; people 
were obliged to sleep with open windows or stifle in shut-up 
rooms. A lady, who is fortunately a light sleeper, woke up 
the other night to find a robber standing by her toilette- 
table collecting her jewellery. A scream brought her hus- 
band to the rescue, and a couple of shots from his revolver, 
as the fellow disappeared over the balcony, recommended 
him not to come back. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
. conned pectinases 
THE COMING SEASON. 

Next week the regular dramatic season may be said to 
commence ; for Mr. Irving will have opened the Lyceum, and 
in more than one other theatre which has been shut for 
some time will rehearsals be going on to prepare for the 
autumn and winter campaigns. Indeed, for the last two 
months or more the London playgoer has had very little 
choice as regards the theatrical fare set before him, he has 
had little variety,and many of his favourite playhouses 
have been closed. So that he may well look forward with 
pleasure to the future, and wonder, with some anxiety, what 
the winter has in store for him ; what new pieces are to be 
produced, and where are the original plays by English 
authors for which we have looked in vain for so long. 
I am presuming, of course, that, as they tell us, managers 
know their own business best. Let us see, then, how far they 
consider it pays them to produce new and original plays by 
Englishmen. 

The Lyceum opens with “The Corsican Brothers,” an 
excellent choice in many ways, for Mr. Irving should play it 
superbly, and it will doubtless attract thousands of people. 
But nevertheless it is an old piece, and we hear nothing of 
the new plays of the Laureate and others of which the lessee 
talked some time ago. The Haymarket reopens with two 
old pieces under Mr. John S. Clarke’s management, and 
even when Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft take the reins again, they 
can apparently find nothing fresher to give their patrons 
than “ Masks and Faces,” while we are told that Mr. 
Bancroft has read a vast number of plays by “eminent 
hands,” and that he could find nothing good enough to pro- 
duce. At the Vaudeville we shall have the continuance of a 
play said to be founded on a foreign piece; at the Court 
Mdlle. Modjeska will reappear in another adaptation, and 
even if Mr. Coghlan’s drama is done, that too is from a 
foreign source. The St. James’s managers fall back upon an 
old play, “ Black-eyed Susan,” with a new first act written 


by Mr. Wills, and Mr. Gooch at the Princess’s is going to 
give us first Shakespeare and then more adaptations. At 
the Prince of Wales’s Mr. Bruce told us, with a flourish of 
trumpets, that he was going to produce English plays ; and 
after bringing out one which was not a novelty, his second 
venture is of course an adaptation, a piece from the Dutch. 
At the Gaiety, where we have certainly had novelties enough 
lately, we are promised a version of a French opera bouffe 
in the winter, while Miss Litton comes there to give a series 
of afternoon performances of Shakespeare. If we look at 
the theatres which are now open, we shall see how much 
they also are indebted to foreign authors for the pieces they 
are running. Thus at the Strand we have had an opera 
bouffe from the French, which is succeeded by another 
to-night. The Globe and the Alhambra run the same 
kind of piece, and at the Criterion a clever adaptation 
from the French carries all before it. At the Adelphi both 
pieces in the bill are adaptations, and when Mr. Boucicault’s 
new Irish drama comes there is no telling whence that 
ingenious author may have gathered the materials. It 
seems that Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Byron alone uphold the 
credit of original dramatic authorship among us. The 
former’s “ Pirates of Penzance” runs merrily, and Mr. 
Byron’s “ Upper Crust” at the Folly, thanks to his smart 
jokes and the humorous acting of Mr. Toole, is one of the 
greatest successes of the year. At the little Royalty, too, we 
are to have an original piece by Mr. Byron; and with a 
mention of “ The World,” which, however, is rather of the 
nature of a vechauffé, the record of new work by English 
authors must be closed. 

The conviction, then, forced upon anyone who looks at the 
present condition of affairs is that it is much better for an 
English author to give his mind to adaptation than to writing 
an original piece. The managers, more than one of whom 
has told us that the only things to be produced are those 
which pay, have evidently come to the conclusion that 
original work does not command such large audiences as an 
adaptation. And since the managers depend upon the 


support of the: public, we must suppose, further, that the 


public here prefers what has successfully appealed to a 
Parisian audience to a new work which has to stand or fall 
by the suffrages of Englishmen. If once the public became 
apathetic towards adaptations, and stayed away from ver- 
sions of risky French plays and operas, we should 
very soon find the managers putting on other kinds 
of performances. Thus, then, the very playgoers who are 
sometimes loudest in their demands for original pieces 
have fostered the taste for the present style of plays by 
the laughter and applause with which they greet the 
“farcical comedies,” which are simply elaborate farces, the 
somewhat equivocal situations in which have been evolved 
from the fertile brain of a Gallic dramatist. Be it under- 
stood Iam not blaming the managers in any way for the 
present state of things. A theatre is a commercial specula- 
tion, and it would be absurd to expect a man to spend his 
money in keeping on the boards a play, say, of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s, when the public resolutely stayed outside his theatre, 
just because he considered the Laureate’s somewhat inver- 
tebrate dramatic effects were high art. A manager puts 
upon the stage simply what he thinks will pay; and as in 
these days he finds that no matter what kind of play is pro- 
duced it must have pretty and artistic accessories, he spends 
money freely on scenery and decorations, and there his 
devotion to art begins and ends. And if anyone believes 
that another system would pay better, it is open to him to 
take a theatre and try the experiment. There has beena 
good deal of talk about a national theatre of late years, and 
people have even got so far as to offer money towards its 
establishment. Let it be tried, then, for a year or so, and 
let nothing but new and original plays by English authors 
be given. Then if the public patronise it and forsake the 
adaptations, one may be quite sure that the managers of 
every theatre in London will follow suit, and we shall see the 
national drama triumphantly re-established. Of course the 
public might not patronise such a theatre, in which case I 
am afraid the national drama would be in a more parlous 
state even than it is at present. H. SAVILE CLARKE, 
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DYNASTIC FEELING IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. | 


S1R,—Although Messieurs Evans, Stillman, Freeman, ¢ 
tutti quanti have of late set a bad example in speaking of 
Austria-Hungary in more than disparaging terms, we believe 
that they have, much against their wish, succeeded only in 
doing a great service to that country. Many who never 
cared about Austria-Hungary or the other nations who want 
to make us their catspaw in the Eastern settlement, began 
to look closer into the question, became interested to find 
out with which opinion to side, and have ultimately come to 
a decision quite the opposite of that maintained by the 
above-mentioned “ friends” of Austria-Hungary. And very 
fairly, too, because if there is to be any true and disinterested 
ally for England when in the immediate future shall sound 
the inevitable death-knell of the Turkish rule in Europe, 
that ally must be Austria-Hungary. This being so, it is 
somewhat amusing to find that the “thorough knowledge” 
possessed by the literary foes of Austria-Hungary turns out, 
as soon as it is put upon its trial, to be mere hearsay. Take, 
for instance, the sneering remark that “whenever a 
visible tie between the several provinces of Austria, 
or between the latter and Hungary, is inquired for, 
one is always reminded of the dynastic feelings displayed 
on the occasion of the silver wedding or the Crown Prince 
Rudolph’s betrothal.” That observation alone is quite 
enough to make one doubt whether its writer has ever set 
his foot on Austrian or Hungarian soil, or whether he ever 
had the opportunity of witnessing the deep attachment of 
the nations and races under the sway of the Emperor-King 
to their Sovereign and his family. It well behoves us to 
ask these questions, because the remark just quoted is 
obviously intended to imply that the exalted position of the 
members of the Imperial and Royal family is not looked 
upon favourably by the many-tongued subjects of its kind- 
hearted and enlightened chief. How utterly mistaken this 
view is can be shown by the fact that even those nationalities 
which all the afore-named gentlemen describe as longing for 
German, Italian, Servian, Russian, or any other than 
Austrian or Hungarian rule—all concur and unite in their 
profound love and veneration of Francis Joseph and those 
members of his numerous family who, by their positions or 
doings, have stepped into the foreground of daily life. 
There is no need to show how the firm character of the 
Emperor-King has overcome many a hard test of yore, 
how his kind heart and rare personal qualities have won 
golden opinions in every part of his vast empire, and how 
entirely “bygones have become bygones,” even with those 
whom he was formerly advised to rule with utmost severity in 
consequence of the once contemplated secession. Norneed 
I drag in, for argument’s sake, the name of the much-beloved, 
nay, idolised Empress-Queen, nor that of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, whose life has always been an open book to his 
future subjects, whose capacities, erudition, and fond love of 
nature and science delight everyone coming in contact with 
him, and whose recent choice has not only endeared him far 
beyond his own country, but will make him the nephew of 
the Archduke Joseph, the Commander-in-Chief of the Hun- 
garian Militia, a prince closely connected with, and so much 
honoured, by his own nation. The merits of the Archduke 
Albrecht as a soldier, and as a promoter of industry and 
agriculture, are well known, as too are the unfailing prompti- 
tude and munificence of Archduke Carl Ludwig, the brother 
of the Emperor, whenever appealed to on behalf of industry, 
agriculture, commerce, or art. 

It would take up too much space were I to go more into 
detail, and relate all I know concerning the firmly esta- 
blished esteem and reverence felt.for the princes and prin- 
cesses of the House of Hapsburg-Lothringen. Suffice it to 
say, that there is scarcely any charitable institution, any art 
or industry, which does not count several members of the 
Imperial and Royal Family amongst its warmest friends and 
Supporters, and there are very few scientific institutions 


where the members’ roll does not contain the names of one 
or more of science-loving princes. Amongst these, Arch- 
duke Ludwig Salvator, son of the late Grand Duke Leopold 
II. of Tuscany, and barely thirty-three years of age, ranks 
so prominently that I may call him “un savant de 
premier ordre.” The number and importance of his publi- 
cations, his achievements as a traveller, his high rank as 
botanist, zoologist, geologist, and mineralogist, his skill as 
sailor and naval commander, his knowledge of medicine, 
his great ability as draughtsman, and last, not least, 
his superior linguistic acquirements, for he speaks fluently 
German, Italian, French, English, Spanish, Bohemian 
Arabic, Turkish, Greek, and Latin, you commented upon 
some weeks ago, 
is, that the views on Austria-Hungary published of late by 
some writers in monthly magazines are unfounded, and that 
the most false of all the assertions thrust into the face of the 
English public is that there is irreverence or ill-feeling 
amongst the people towards the family of their aa 
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THE TIMES ON FRANCIS DEAK. 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


Sir,—Among the sights which most afflict in modern 
England the former Ang/omane (who was so in his former 
youthful days), is the decay of the Zimes, whose place no 
other newspaper can ever fill again. 

That journal, in its description of recent festivities at 
Munich, spoke throughout of the reigning family of Bavaria 
as the “ Wittezbach ” dynasty. Last Friday, the 7zmes, in the 
wake of almost all other papers, published a review of the 
“ Memoir of Deak,” which the writer winds up by saying 
that “his (Dedk’s) proper field was the smoking-room of the 
Pesth Liberal Club,” and that Deak was “ neither an orator 
nor a martyr.” We are also informed that “ with the utter 
prostration of his nation the splendour of Francis Dedk’s 
career opens,” and, further, that he “ took up his abode per- 
manently in Pesth, a monument and a centre of legal protest 
against revolution.” ‘ 


_ As a reader of the Zimes, I protest against such literary 
and political nonsense, of which the opening of the review 
furnishes another remarkable specimen. Justly enough, it 
is there stated that “the anonymous author of this volume 
does not exhibit in any remarkable degree the qualities 
necessary to make a successful biographer.” But then the 
reviewer adds: “ He shows seldom a trace of dramatic 
power ; he has not the gift of seeing his hero apart from the 
circumstances of his time, and then, as it were, clothing him 
with those circumstances. In telling his story the narrator 
is compelled constantly to refer to the part taken by Francis. 
Dedx.” This we call on the Continent simple galimatias. 

As a Hungarian, I also protest against the Zimes pro- 
pagating the notion of the compiler of the“ Memoir” that 
Dedk was “no orator,” and that his “field was a smoking- 
room.” On the contrary, if “devoid of the ordinary tricks of 
eloquence,” to which a lofty character like Dedk could, of 
course, never stoop, he was so absolutely perfect 4 
speaker that he could impossibly as such be excelled. Mr. 
Gladstone might learn from Dedk to be simple without being 
slatternly in speech ; Lord Beaconsfield how to be dignified 
without being pompous ; and Mr. Bright, how to be pas- 
sionate without being carried away by one’s own sentiments. 
Probably no other assembly in the world, except the Senate 
of Rome in the days of its glory, ever heard such statesman- 
like, natural eloquence as Hungarians of the present day 
have had the privilege of listening to from the lips of Francis 
Deak. e lam, &c., 

HUNGARUS. 





Professor d’Ujfalvy, with a naturalist and a doctor of 


. e . 
natural science, has arrived at Moscow en route for Central 


Asia. The professor has charge of a French scientific 
expedition bound for Samarcand, Bokhara, North 
Afghanistan, and China, 


What I have endeavoured to show. 





We 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 





LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS. 


Ultima Thule. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Geo 
Routledge and thon: 2 - oe 
The announcement of a new poem, or number of 
poems, by Mr. Longfellow, appealed to a greater number 
of expectant admirers than we suppose any other living 
poet could command. If America may, by circumstance 
of birth and residence, claim him as peculiarly her own, 
he has been appropriated by millions of English-speaking 


_people as their own poet, popular though not laureate, 


beloved and now,-in his old age, revered rather than 
looked up to. For he has ina peculiar way been the 
poet of the middle class of English intellects and lives. 
His devotional feelings, the refined result of Puritan 
religionism, have enabled him, without being in any 
exceptional sense a religious poet, to seize on the sym- 
pathies of that immensely numerous class, in whom, 
unconsciously almost, there exists a dislike and mistrust 
of poetry and fiction. He has combined with this 
quality a power of poetising on a level, not too high, 
of searching profound feelings, not too deep. His 
musical psalms of life, his songs by the fireside, have 
awoke echoes in prosaic, commonplace natures ; have 
elicited the inarticulate responses of many a youthful 
nature which, by our English half-education, were both 
by nature and training inapt to be stirred by higher, 
more mystic, more passionate verse. That for in- 
numerable natures life has grown sweeter, brighter, as 
well as more earnest ; has become, it may be, not more 
imaginative but less prosaic and dull, by the charm of 
the tuneful verse of the poet of the middle classes, we 
think no observer of his fellows, and of the influences 
that have been at work on them for the last quarter of a 
century, would deny. In the words of the Horatian 
motto of this modest work of his, Mr. Longfellow 
repeats the prayer: 
Integra 


Cum mente, nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem, 


which is surely a petition already satisfied. His title is a 
sad and ominous one, looking back to the days of youth, 
when “ we sailed for the Hesperides.” ‘ The lost Atlantis 
of our youth,” he finds near at hand, instead of “ the 
tempest-haunted Hebrides.” But it is with a sense of 
rest and a purpose of proceeding on “the unending, 
endless quest,” that he regards the Ultima Thule, the 
land of the waiting of old age, beyond which there is no 
known habitation, only the unknown. ‘This sadness of 
retrospect and seriousness of prospect which is the in- 
separable lot of age, does not often reappear in the 
lyrics which compose the collection. In truth, to our 
mind, the true title of the work, the eponymic poem, is 
“From my Armchair,” “the ebon throne,” made from 
the wood of “‘the spreading chestnut tree, under which 
the village smithy stands.” That chestnut tree seems as 
ever verdant, as the figure of the village blacksmith is 
familiar. But the real tree has been either felled or 
lopped, and the children of Cambridge have caused an 
armchair to be made out of its branches, and presented 
asa birthday token of love to their patriarchal poet, and 
these fragments “ whisper of the past” to him : 


The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But, seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 
Roll back the tide of Time, 


* * * “ * - 
The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 


The precious keepsakes, into which is wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 


Thus, seated in this chair of memory, he takes up the 
old peculiar cithara, and strikes the well-known chords. 
He recalls 


All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn voices of the night, 
That can soothe thee in affright. 


And the new songs are very much echoes and repeats of 
the old. ‘There are two threnodies, if the term may be 
applied to the simple and earnest lines on “ Bayard 
Taylor” and the “ Burial of Dana.” It is impossible not 
to feel the full significance of *‘ Ultima Thule” in the mind 
of the poet who thinks of his friend 
Lying dead beyond the sea ; 
Lying dead among thy books, 
The Peace of God in all thy looks ! 
In lines on the “ Burial of Dana” occurs an image which 
recalls those allusions to ‘“‘ quaint old themes” that have 
so peculiarly characterised Longfellow, and have, we may 
say, popularised his introduction to the unlearned of 
“tales that have the rime of age.” This sudden obtrusion 
of a remote similarity has often been, and still will be, 
pronounced by some far-fetched and forced ; while others, 
perhaps because of the strangeness, think it “ beautiful.” 
And the broad sheet of snow is written o’er 
With shadows cruciform of leafless trees, 
As once the winding-sheet of Saladin 
With chapters of the Koran ; but ah! more 
Mysterious and triumpHant signs are these. 


There is an admirably appreciative poem on Robert 
Burns, which seems to us the worthiest in the volume : 


Touched by his hand, the wayside weed 

Becomes a flower ; the lowliest reed 
Beside the stream 

Is clothed with beauty ; gorse and grass 

And heather, where his footsteps pass, 
The brighter seem. 


’ 


He sings of love, whose flame illumes 

The darkness of lone cottage rooms ; 
He feels the force, 

The treacherous undertow and stress 

Of wayward passions, and no less 
The keen remorse. 


But still the burden of his song 
Is love of right, disdain of wrong ; 
Its master-chords 
Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood, 
Its discords but an interlude 
Between the words. 
And then to die so young and leave 
Unfinished what he might achieve ! 
Yet better sure 
Is this, than wandering up and down 
An old man in a county town, 
Infirm and poor. 


We could heartily dispense with the concluding stanza, 
which welcomes the shadowy prince to the poet’s home. 
“This vacant chair is thine, dear guest and ghost” 
recalls at once— 
With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. , 


The other poems have most of thein the same power 
of evoking the echoes of past years. 'Wehave more than 
one new-old “ Voice of the Night” and “ Song of the Sea- 
side,” but they are pleasant as the voice of a friend of long- 
ago years, saddened and sobered, even if not weakened, 
by the atmosphere of Ultima Thule. Of the playfulness 
and genial humour that inspired the well-known song, 
“I Know a Maiden Fair to See,” there is a charming 
specimen entitled, ‘‘ The Maiden and Weathercock.” She 
asks the weathercock what he can see from his perch, 
and he espies 

A ship come sailing in 
Beyond the headlands and harbour of Lynn, 
And a young man standing on the deck, 


whom the loquacious cock describes as performing cer- 
tain enamoured antics, by which the maiden recognises 
Her lover so fond and true, 
Who does not change with the wind, like you. 

The Weathercock, however, has decidedly the best of 
it, for he rewards this most ungrateful piece of personality 
by slily observing— : 

O pretty Maiden, so fine and fair, 
With your dreamy eyes and your golden hair, 


When you and your lover meet to-day 
You will thank me for looking some other way. 
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THE NEWEST HISTORY. 


A History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCarthy. Vols. III. 
and IV, Chatto and Windus. 1880. 

The third and fourth volumes of Mr. McCarthy’s 
“History of Our Own Times” cover a somewhat larger 
space of ground than the first and second, inasmuch as 
they extend from the year 1856 to the present day. The 
subject may be said to be in some respects more, and in 
others less, interesting than that of the two volumes 
which recently attained such a remarkable success. ‘The 
events between Her Majesty’s accession and the end of 
the Crimean War were, with the exception of the Chartist 
disturbances and the Crimean War itself, of much less 
intrinsic interest than the Indian Mutiny, the American 
Civil War, the stirring European changes of 1859, 1864, 
1866, and 1870, and the many remarkable revolutions of 
domestic politics during the last quarter of a century. 
But, on the other hand, the story of the former volumes 
had to all of Mr. McCarthy’s readers, save those who 
were some way past middle age, more of the merit of 
novelty. All save the very youngest of such readers 
have a history of their own ready in their own memories 
as to the contents of these volumes, and can hardly 
require to have that memory freshened on the subject, 
unless their interest in politics has been so weak that 
they are not likely to take up the volumes at all. 

On the whole, however, any want of novelty which the 
story may have must be more than compensated by what 
may be called its polemical interest. In reading this 
book the reader fights over again his battles on such 
burning questions as the Chinese war, the Bernard trial, 
the Zrent and Alabama disputes, the Jamaica question, 
the great Reform controversy of 1866-67, and a score of 
others. We must own that Mr. McCarthy has not 
grudged any political opponent the delight of battle. 
His narrative may be perfectly fair in intention, but it is 
certainly not colourless. Not merely in the occasional 
character sketches, the firmness and vividness of which 

leasantly recall Mr. McCarthy’s successes in another line, 

ut in his sketches of events, the author gives his own 
view, or rather the view of the party whose side he 
espouses, without any prudish regard to the necessity of 
keeping the historical balance level. In particular he 
has a habit, which we cannot but think a bad one fora 
historian, of writing with one eye on the object and the 
other on something else. In giving a description of the 
controversy about the Lorcha Arrow there are references 
to “ music halls,” to the “ clattering of pint pots,” and so 
forth, which we at the present time understand very well, 
but which will probably be very dark to a not remote 
posterity. A foot-note will then have to be appended 
explaining that in 1877-78 it pleased Mr. McCarthy and 
his friends to attribute the policy of their political 
opponents to the influence of music halls and pint pots, 
and that it consequently pleased them to drag in these 
“ properties” on every occasion. Nor is Mr. McCarthy 
at all sparing of strong language when he comes to any- 
thing that he dislikes. He is of opinion, for instance, that 
Lord Palmerston’s famous, and, as most people have 
thought, rather happy description of Mr. Bright as “the 
hon. and rev. gentleman” was “merely vulgar,” and that 
Lord Salisbury’s almost equally famous apology to petti- 
fogging attorneys for having compared them to Mr. 
Gladstone was “wanton,” was “approaching to mere 
buffoonery,” and was “offensive cynicism.” ‘To do him 
justice, however, these little outbursts do not often inter- 
rupt the easy flow of the narrative. Yet it is frequently 


hard not to see in the selection of subjects, the space 


allotted to them, and the method of treatment, a kind of 
double entendre, which the historian should not permit 
himself, The whole account of the surrender of the 
Ionian Islands is a covert plea for Home Rule—not 
merely in Corfu—and it is curious that the historian, 
while expatiating on the ardent desire of the Corfiotes 
for union with Greece, says nothing of the very un- 
questionable repentance which they have since shown 
for their conduct. He even goes out of his way to 
develope a huge scheme of federation, which is 
to include Canada, Hindostan, Australia, and Heaven 


knows what else, but in which, by a very odd chance, a 
certain island lying between England and Canada is not 
mentioned, and is, according to the famous Tacitean 
phrase, all the more prominent. The disproportionate 
space given to the Jamaica business, in comparison with 
matters much more important, will also strike a good 
many readers, and more reasons than one may be assigned 
for it. ‘The sympathy of the member for Longford for 
the people of Jamaica cannot, we suppose, be accounted 
for by the fact (which he mentions) that the negroes had 
“a desire to obtain the land free from rent.” In the trying 
matter of the Fenian movement Mr. McCarthy maintains 
on the whole a very praiseworthy attitude. If he really 
sees “ great power and beauty” in the very worst lines 
that Mr. Swinburne ever wrote—those pleading for the 
cowardly murderers of Sergeant Brett—he is of course 
entitled to say so. But is it not a little unfortunate that 
a sober historian and a Member of Parliament should 
invent or adopt—we hope the latter—such a phrase as 
that the murdered policeman “ was just in the way of the 
bullet”? As a joke it is agood Irishism ; as a historical 
view of crime it seems to us wanting in gravity. The 
same disposition, unconsciously to warp arguments, is 
manifest throughout the book. Contending for the view 
that the Prince Imperial’s death the other day was in no 
sense heroic, Mr. McCarthy says that “‘ when the Orleanist 
Princes fought under the flag of the United States (the 
Federal flag is meant), they were contending for a 
principle dear to the lovers of freedom in every part of 
the world.” It is strange that Mr. McCarthy should not 
see that to many persons the Orleanist Princes appear to 
have fought in America from exactly the same motive attri- 
buted to the Prince Imperial by his enemies—the desire 
of acquiring credit in France by military prowess, and 
that also in the eyes of many people they were 
fighting not for freedom, but in favour of the right 
of one man to tyrannise over another. Again, Mr. 
McCarthy is prodigal of his scorn as to the numerous 
posts to which the late Lord Hampton was successively 
appointed. Did he never hear of a Government which, 
not many months ago, appointed a certain amiable noble- 
man Viceroy of India because he had been tried and 
found wanting in every other department of State? Still 
more singularly one-sided is the view that Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous purchase warrant was an insult to the House of 
Lords, not the House of Commons. The stultification 
of the latter, whose work on the measure was shown to 
have been not only fruitless but needless, was surely far 
greater than that of the former, of whom the Minister 
proclaimed himself to be so much afraid that he had to 
bring in the deus ex machiné of the prerogative to pro- 
tect himself against them. It must be understood, of 
course, that we are not finding fault with Mr. McCarthy 
for holding views different to our own on any of these 
points. The charge against him is that in such cases @ 
historian’s duty is not to commit himself to merely 
partisan views at all. This charge lies all the more forcibl 
that the amplitude of Mr. McCarthy’s comment an 
illustration distinctly pushes into a corner the facts which 
it is the proper province of the historian to collect and to 
present. We can hardly mention one important event 
of the period (with the possible exception of the Fenian 
movement) of which he has given a full, precise, and 
orderly narrative. Of everything, save that movement, 
his account is broken, allusive, and incomplete. In the 
main justice is done to both political parties, though, as 
we have seen, there are some important exceptions 
to this rule. But the events, as the reader turns the 
pages, do not group themselves before the mind’s eye in 
the symmetrical continuity with which a good historian 
knows how to arrange them. As before the volumes 
close with a sketch of the literature of the period, 
which is done easily and on the whole well. The 
impression, then, which these two volumes create, 
both as to their own value and as to the value of their 
author as a historian, is sufficiently in correspondence 
with that created by their predecessors. They furnish 
rather a well-written, readable, and not too one-sid 
essay on English history than such a history itself. The 
complaint is no new one, and indeed it is hardly the speech 
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of an unreasonable pessimist to say that the art of history 
writing seems to have gone out in England. We have 
more or less well written, and generally nidre or less 
diffuse essays like the present book, and we have occa- 
sionally formless agglomerations of facts. But for the 
writer who, having the gift to write well, resists the 
temptation to write easily ; who, without neglecting style, 
packs his pages full of facts, and is thus at once a writer 
to be read and a writer to be referred to, we look in vain. 
Mr. McCarthy’s book is, let it be freely acknowledged, a 
very well-written book. It is equally free from slipshod 
penny-a-lining, and from the gaudy ornament and sham 
picturesque which are so common nowadays. It is 
indeed somewhat flimsy, but that is a reproach which it 
shares with much other work. But the main fault of it 
is that it is not charged with a sufficient quantity of fact 
in solution. Mr. McCarthy has fallen into one of the 
commonest faults of the modern historian—the fault of 
passing over the surface of things with a light allusive 
tread. Hence his book, though a pleasant means of 
refreshing the memory which is already stored with facts, 
cannot be said to have much value as a source of solid 
and sufficient information to those whose memories are a 
blank on the subject. This deficiency of fact and detail 
is all the more to be regretted that Mr. McCarthy is, as 
we have shown, a distinctly partisan writer. He 
is, we believe, a thoroughly honest partisan, and 
we should be very sorry to suggest that he con- 
sciously indulged in the very least suppression of truth 
or suggestion of falsehood. But the strong opinions 
he holds on many points have imnsensibly given 
to his rapid and panoramic views a colour, the depth of 
which the draughtsman, we should imagine, scarcely sus- 
pects. In particular Mr. McCarthy has fallen into a silly 
trick of Radical speakers and writers of late, which con- 
sists in perpetually sneering at “the Clubs.” When he 
has to give an account of the state of English feeling at 
the time of the American war he tells us that “it was 
commonly answered in the clubs that the Mississippi 
would be a very suitable frontier between South and 
North,” that is to say, the partisans of the South were 
ignorant fools who had never looked at a map of America. 
Now considering that, as is notorious, and as Mr.McCarthy 
himself by implication admits, the majority of educated 
Englishmen took part with the Confederates, the silliness of 
the sneer is obvious. We do not know to what clubs 
Mr. McCarthy belonged at the time, but he must have 
been singularly unfortunate in his conversational adver- 
saries. Such things as these constitute a very serious 
defect in a book which is, we suppose, intended to give 
information to those who do not possess it, and, with the 
other drawbacks previously alluded to, they make it 
impossible to award unmixed praise, or any praise of a 
very high kind, to the work. Asa four de force of easy 
rapid writing, showing how thoroughly Mr. McCarthy is 
master of his pen, and with what facility he can turn out 
workmanlike English on political subjects, it is a book 
not a little remarkable ; but the place for such writing is, we 
think, in the newspaper file not on the bookshelf. Except 
when Mr. McCarthy drops into the familiar (when he is 
much less happy) his style is a model of writing intended 
for the running reader. But ina Platoniccommonwealth 
we think that the “ guardians” would probably burn all 
the copies of this “ History of Our Times” as likely, 
though by no means intended, to deceive the people 
ae a show of information which it does not really 
estow. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


[First Norice, ] 


History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-59, commencing from the 
close of the Second Volume of Sir Fohn Kaye's *‘ History of the 
Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B, Malleson, C.S.1., Author of 
‘*The History of the French in India,” ‘‘ Historical Sketch 
of the Native States of India,” &c., &c. London: W. H. 
Allen and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S. W. 


Although the Indian Mutiny of 1857 has been written 
about voluminously, the quantity of literature on the 
subject not being inconsistent with the importance of the 


most terrible drama enacted in the course of British 
adventure in the East; although nearly a quarter of a 
century has elapsed since the successes of English troops 
in the jungles of Malwa, Marwar, and Rajpootana brought 
that drama and its internal group of successive tragedies 
to a conclusion ; and although the world may be weary of 
the theories which have been brought forward, by more or 
less able polemicists, to account for the uprising of the 
Bengal Sepoys, nevertheless, there are stilla few writers alive 
whom it is well worth listening to upon the events of 
1857 and the cognate circumstances of British policy in 
Hindostan approximating upon that exasperating period. 
One of these, if not the foremost of them all, is Colonel 
Malleson. It is not only possible, but occasionally justi- 
fiable, for a student of Oriental politics to disagree with 
Colonel Malleson’s facts or his arrangements of facts in 
order to prepare the way for the advance of some pet 
theory ; but it is impossible for even his bitterest critics 
to deny that he is a careful writer, an interesting writer, 
and a man of large views. Colonel Malleson possesses 
in abundance that attribute of genius, the faculty of being 
able to take trouble ; he is one of those men who soar 
upwards in the empyrean of fame, not by one magnificent 
wonder-compelling flight, but by regulated and laborious 
exertions of the wings. He never dazzles by the sudden- 
ness of his fancy-shafts ; he never flashes ; on the contrary, 
his reputation must be based upon the faculty of sheer 
industry, with the result that, like a safe and careful 
counsel, his arguments and array of facts are always 
worth listening to and observing with feelings of respect. 
In discussing the events of the Indian Mutiny, Colonel 
Malleson would not have proved himself a worthy suc- 
cessor of Sir John Kaye in the ré/e of historians of that 
crisis if he did not possess theories and ventilate them. 
Sir John Kaye was not content with describing the revo- 
lutions of the wheel: he was always ambitious of showing 
why it was that the wheel revolved at all. To be a 
diver into the arcana of causes when simply expected to 
write upon results which are patent to the world, is the 
ambition of many historians. Not content with being 
lucid about facts, they must needs be profound about 
probabilities. So surprising have been the results, that it 
is not unreasonable to hazard the conjecture that if, at 
the creation of the world the genius of men, who have 
from time to time ably discussed the stupendous Why, 
had been combined and consulted, we should now have 
been living in a very different sphere. The predominant 
theory put forward by Colonel Malleson in his present 
volume about the Indian Mutiny, is that there never 
would have been such a disaster if Lord Dalhousie had 
not been guilty of annexing Oudh and committing 
certain political breaches of faith. He seems to assume 
that in 1857 when railways in India were not in existence, 
when the telegraph-wires did not extend from the Hima- 
layas to Tuticorin and ramify the country like a network, 
and when native newspapers did not crawl forth daily in 
a more or less pestilential abundance, that the common 
sepoy was not only a profound but an exceedingly sensi- 
tive politician. Any person who could imagine a sepoy 
of average calibre sitting down in his barrack-room and 
discussing the policy of all the acts of a Viceroy and 
Governor-General, would have no difficulty in accepting 
the theories of Colonel Malleson with respect to the 
upspringing of the fons et origo of the outbreaks at Barrack- 
pore and Meerut. Such a person would at once be able 
to picture Pandy or Rama sitting on the floor of his 
chawl, arrayed in the coolest of pyjamas, in order that 
the difficulties of ponderous thought might be interfered 
with as little as possible by physical discomforts, cogi- 
tating over Lord Dalhousie’s acts of State policy, and 
finally rising to his feet, clapping his hand to his fore- 
head, and exclaiming excitedly, “It must be so; I can- 
not approve of Lord Dalhousie’s statesmanship; I 
dislike his annexation of Oudh, no matter how glad the 
eople may have been to get rid of the rule of their 
iniquitous king ; I cannot approve of Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy in other matters ; India can only be saved in one 
way, and that is by every sepoy politician like myself in 
the country taking up arms and fighting against 
the men whose salt we eat.” The next scene after 
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this, Rama or Pandy sallying forth, rifle in hand, 
shooting down his officers, cutting the throats of women 
and children, burning bungalows, and shrieking defiance 


to all the white instruments employed in Lord Dal- 


housie’s statesmanship, is equally easy to imagine. It 
may occur to those who have mingled much among native 
troops that a thoroughgoing politician in the ranks is a 
wonderful rarity ; that a sepoy capable of coming to an 
immediate decision with reference to a great act of 
Imperial policy would be rarer still; and that if such is 
the case at the present day it could certainly not have 
been different a quarter of a century ago, when means 
of intercommunication between great distances were 
desultory, few, and laborious. Such persons will pro- 
bably refuse to endorse Colonel Malleson’s theory about 
the origin of the Indian Mutiny. They may concede, in 
the absence of definite proofs, that the famous story of 
the greased cartridges or the mysterious circulation of 
chapatties throughout the land had nothing to do with 
the Sepoy revolt ; but they will at all events hesitate 
before accepting the theory of a Bengal sepoy studying 
the Imperial politics of the whole country, and appoint- 
ing himself the arbiter in their issue. They will be more 
inclined to attribute the rebellion to causes which have 


-not the merit of being profoundly hidden. Human 


passions let loose ; vague prospects of plunder from the 
murder of men, and the sacking of cities; perhaps a 
shadow of a dream that the liberty of a nation ought to 
be achieved by a wild exhibition of sanguinary patriotism ; 
sympathy with the ambitious views of leaders—all these 
influences will appear to them to have had more to do 
with the rapid spread of revolt over a vast area of 
territory than occult convictions upon questions of 
Imperial policy. When the infamous Malharao, ex- 
Gaekwar of Baroda, was upon his trial a few years ago 
for misgovernment and an attempt to murder Colonel 
Phayre, and when it was obviously a question with Lord 
Northbrook whether, for the good of some millions of 
people, the territory of Baroda ought to be annexed to 
English territory, there was no talk of a mutiny in the 
Bombay army, notwithstanding the efforts of Mahratta 
Brahmans in Poona to excite disaffection. Nevertheless 
a mutiny in the Bombay army might just as reasonably 


shave been expected at that time as a mutiny among 


sepoys in Calcutta and Meerut (two immensely extended 
points) over a question which mainly affected the Poor- 
beahs of Cawnpore and Lucknow. However, let us 
accept Colonel Malleson’s theory as it stands; let us 
agree to differ with him, if we please, upon his statement 
that “the Mutiny was in reality the offspring of the dis- 
content roused by the high-handed measures inaugurated, 
or at least largely developed, by Lord Dalhousie, and 
brought to a climax by the annexation of Oudh ;” and 
that “the greased cartridge was the opportune instru- 
ment used by a band of conspirators, for the most part 
men of Oudh, for the purpose of rousing to action the 
sepoys, already made disaffected by consecutive breaches 
of contract and of faith.” Let us pass over his con- 
clusion that these causes, combined with a certain 
vaguely-expressed attempt to “ force Western ideas upon 
an Eastern people, and in the course of that attempt to 
trample upon prejudices and disregard obligations,” 
resulted in the Mutiny as a certain consequence, and 
there still will remain in Colonel Malleson’s volume a 
vast array of valuable criticism and carefully collaborated 
facts with regard to the great sepoy revolt. His previous 
volume dealt with the deeds done in Oudh and the 
North-west provinces. His present one is devoted to a 
description of the touch-and-go state of affairs in the 
Bombay Presidency and Central India when Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, and Delhi were up in arms resisting the power 
of England. He compares the British position in India 
at that time as having its right attacked at Cawnpore 
and Lucknow, its left front at Delhi, and its centre 
threatened in Central India. He gives Sindia all the 
credit that is due to him for his forbearance at a time 
when it needed some moral courage to forbear from 
declaring against English rule, and besides dealing with 
the state of feeling exhibited in the Western Presidency 
of Bombay, he narrates at length the long campaign 
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in Central India, which resulted in the betrayal by Man 
Singh of Tantia Topee, the best native general that the 
Mutiny produced. 


It is somewhat remarkable that the conjoined histories 
of Kaye and Malleson form a vindication of the two 
principal Mahratta chiefs of Central India. In Kaye's 
writings Holkar’s character was whitewashed at the 
expense of that of Colonel Durand ; in Malleson’s present 
volume Sindia’s behaviour is praised in terms of no 
illiberal stint, and, moreover, the book is dedicated to 
“the late Sir Henry Marion Durand, K.C.S.I., a man 
who combined a rare greatness of soul and a_ perfect 
genius for affairs, with simplicity of manners, directness 
of purpose, and a detestation of all that is mean and 
false.” The unexpected panegyric proceeds: ‘‘ As wise 
in counsel as he was prompt and decided in action, he 
met all the storms of life with fortitude, rendering ever, 
alike by his action and example, unsurpassed services 
to his country. After a service full of honour, extending 
over forty-two years, he died in the performance of his 
duty. He left a reputation without spot—the best in- 
heritance he could bequeath to his children.” If Sindia 
had reason to feel jealous and annoyed at the extra- 
ordinary praise heaped upon his rival, the Chief of 
Indore, by Kaye, he ought now to feel gratified with 
the commendations bestowed upon him by Kaye’s suc- 
cessor in the same work. If, in the opinion of Sir 
Henry Durand’s friends and relatives, the memory of 
that dead soldier was maligned by Kaye, they must feel 
satisfied with the amende now made by Malleson in 
assuming the work laid down by Kaye. It is seldom 
that a history begun like Kaye’s has been so extra- 
ordinarily finished. Kaye had certain ideas, which were 
by no means always just, upon many civil and military 
actions done in the Sepoy War; Malleson has ideas of 
his own which differ entirely from Kaye’s—so that the 
third volume of the “History of the Indian Mutiny” 
differs greatly from those which Kaye wrote. It is true 
that Colonel Malleson has practically made, his con- 
tinuation of Kaye’s History distinctive and his own, but 
nevertheless he deserves all credit for his courage in 
taking his own course. He may have spoiled, by his 
independence, the literary symmetry of Kaye’s History, 
but he has endeavoured to be true to the cause of 
justice. Ruat celum. No one will blame him for the 
course he has chosen to adopt, even though it may 
happen to be at variance with the cold chiselled beauties 
of abstract literary perfection. Moreover, the action 
he has now taken with regard to Durand’s reputation 
is a fresh guarantee that Colonel Malleson originally 
approached the task begun by Kaye with a determina- 
tion to tell a fair story to the very best of his ability. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Werners First German Course—By J. W. Laurie. 
(Thomas Laurie.)—When people are rash enough to write 
Prefaces, especially to Grammars and “ First Courses,” they 
should be careful to avoid errors of which a Lower school- 
boy would justly feel ashamed. We do not know whether # 
is Mr. Laurie’s native facetiousness, or that of the printer's 
devil, which makes him talk about introducing the leading 
rules of German grammar “in a Jartical and easy manner- 
Nor does it inspire confidence when, a few lines lower down, 
we find him insisting that “the gvamatical rule must be 
learned by heart.” Apart from such fatal blemishes as 
these, we are unable to recognise in Mr. Laurie’s handiwork 
any improvement upoh numberless little books of similar 
import, which have appeared already. They all profess to 
teach the language analytically rather than synthetically, 
and to save the student the labour of committing to memory 
at the outset long lists of irregular declensions and conju- 
gations. The plan may answer fairly well for adults, who 
have already learnt some other language on the old system, 
but we very much doubt its value in the case of boys an 
girls. Perhaps after all such handbooks as this serve best 
the purpose of summer tourists, whose only aim it 1s to ask 
simple questions, which shall be intelligible to the natives In 
spite of atrocious slips of gender and inflection, and to 
receive in reply the equally simple and far more grammatica 
“ Fa” or “ Nein.” , 


a 
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Questions and Answers on the French Grammar. By 
V. Laurent, B.L. (Edward Seen on the other 
hand, appears to be a really valuable little volume, contain- 
ing as it does some 700 questions on French Accidence and 
Syntax, with answers appended. It is by no means meant 
to supersede the actual Grammar, but rather to facilitate the 
study of it, and to serve as a means of impressing on the 
pupil’s memory divers irregularities in verb or noun. In- 
deed, it should be read Jari passu with the Grammar itself, 
and it may safely be said that any student who can answer 
all these questions for himself, without reference to the Key 
at the end of the book, has fairly mastered all the elementary 
part of the French language, and may forthwith enter him- 
self as a candidate in this subject for a “ Local” without fear 
of a disastrous result. It is for the use of such candidates 
especially that the questions have been framed, and we have 
no hesitation in commending the fruit of M. Laurent’s labours 
to their favourable notice. 


A Practical Arithmetic for Elementary Schools. By 
James Currie, ALM. (Thomas Laurie.)—We do not quite 
understand why the writer of “ The Shilling Arithmetic” 
appears on the cover as the Rev. Dy. Currie, and on the 
title-page is degraded into plain James Currie, 4.4/.; but 
that may be owing to our scant knowledge of the relative 
dignity of Scotch degrees. Passing on to the Preface, we 
are invited to admire the plan of the work. James Currie, 
A.M., with characteristic modesty, assures us that he has 
aimed “at that just combination of theory with practice 
which is the greatest merit of an elementary text-book.” He 
further informs us, lest haply we should be led to forma 
contrary opinion, that “ the explanations are given concisely, 
and in the form in which they are likely to be soonest appre- 
hended by the pupil.” This may be so as regards the cannie 
Scot, but turning to the rule for division of decimals, which 
is the crucial test of the explanatory powers of an arithmetic 
writer, we are met by a formula which is so concise as com- 
pletely to baffle, or we are much mistaken, the duller wit of 
the average English boy. Mr. Currie may well say of these 
two lines, which are a marvel of succinct confusion : Brevis 
esse laboro, obscurus fio. For the rest, we may briefly 
intimate to all whom it may concern, that there are in the 
book an incredible number of examples (but no answers), 
that more than half of the space is devoted to the considera- 
tion of Money in its various aspects, and that if a boy’s 
father cannot afford to buy him either Colenso, Hamblin 
Smith, or ore of the many excellent manuals published by 
well-known Cambridge mathematicians, he may Jossibly do 
worse than place in his hands Mr. Currie’s shilling’s worth. 
it has, however, a commercial odour about it which will 
7 prevent its introduction into any of our public 
schools. 


Shakespeare's Hamlet. Edited by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
M.A. (W. and R. Chambers.)—Surely this gentleman cannot 
be aware of the edition of “ Select Plays of Shakespeare,” 
published by the Clarendon Press, under the direction of 
Messrs. Clark and Wright. If this be the case, he cannot 
too soon be informed that the ground is already occupied, 
and by much more able forces than any which, judging by 
the present production, he is himself in a position to put in 
the field. Writing, as we are, with the two editions before 
us, we cannot but be struck by the feebleness and poverty of 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s. He would have done well to omit not 
only what he is pleased to call his “elaborate annotation,” 
but also the so-called “general notice,” which is a master- 
piece of self-satisfaction and conceit. The notes of Messrs. 
Clark and Wright are those of well-read scholars and appre- 
ciative students of our great dramatist, but what earthly use 
or point is there in such annotations as these: “stays =is 
waiting (cf. John Gilpin, where Mrs. Gilpin says, ‘The 
dinner stays, and we are tired’) ;” “image =representa- 
tion ;” “organ =instrument ;” “charge=cost,” and so on? 
And how can we possibly endure to have our Shake- 
speare mauled by a man who, in the “Gravedigger’s 
Scene” (Act v., sc. 1), refuses to see any fun whatever, 
and, with ponderous Caledonianism, gravely notes, “ se 
offendendo for defendendo.” We devoutly ‘trust that this 
is Mr. Meiklejohn’s first and last attempt to edit an 
English author. In a word, we may say to him with Polo- 
nius : “ Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice,” and in 
future, when he reads his Shakespeare, let him be content to 
“give it an understanding, but no fongue.” 


Genealogical and Chronological Tables, illustrative of 
Indian History. By Alexander Graham. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—Yet another from the land of bagpipes and bawbees, 
and, fortunately for our sorely-tried patience, one who has 
hit upon congenial work, wherein there can be no suspicion, 
of a joke, and, par conséquent, no need of a surgical operation. 
We can well believe that these Tables will prove extremely ' 
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valuable to those whose object it is to get up Indian History. 
They are the successful outcome of a praiseworthy effort to 
introduce something like order and method into a compli- 
cated mass of details, and now, for perhaps the first time, the 
history of India under the great Moguls and their successors 
is intelligently and intelligibly put before us. All the wars 
which have taken place since the English occupation are 
faithfully detailed, and the volume concludes with a chrono- 
logical table of the acquisitions of the British in India, com- 
prising the date of the several treaties, the names of the 
districts, and the title of the native monarchs from whom 
they have been respectively acquired. 





POETRY. 


The Romance of the Youth of Arthur. A First Trilogy of Music 
Dramas. By J. S. Stuart-Glennie, M.A. London: Moxon, 
Saunders, and Co. 


Mr. Stuart-Glennie has discovered that in the Feudal 
Period may be found all the social antagonisms of the 
present day. There are, we imagine, very few persons who can 
either read or reflect who have not realised this at an early 
stage of their education. Happily, however, there are very 
few who think it necessary to write trilogies about it. Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie has essayed “to unite in a single dramatic 
whole the various personal histories of Arthurian story, and 
at the same time to elevate and complicate the dramatic 
action,” by “representing, together with the individual, those 
social conflicts which are in the original sources only indi- 
cated.” This trilogy, it must be observed, forms part of the 
third divsion of “The Modern Revolution.” Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie has now reached the Poetical Synthesis. The 
new Philosophical Synthesis being based on a new method, 
a new Poetical Synthesis must be constructed on a new 
mythology. Material for this new mythology is to be found, 
in Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s opinion, in the Arthurian Legend 
and Romance; and, according to the author, for such a 
mythology it is now used, “representing, in an idealised 
dramatic form, the sublime action of the ee 
Revolution.” Whatever may be our own opinion of the tru 
or value of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s philosophical theories, there 
can be no question as to the extent of his reading, and 
to his industry, sincerity, and, to a certain extent, origi- 
nality, as a philosopher ; and it is with no satisfaction that 
we pronounce these Music Dramas to be works for which any 
author might well desire oblivion sudden and complete. 
That noble work the “ Morte d’Arthur,” done out of French 
into English, by Sir Thomas Malory, in the reign of King 
Edward IV., has a certain charm for those who know it, 
such as only a few books can possess for one mind—a charm 
which causes attempts in the same field to be viewed with 
more jealousy than interest ; a charm which hides the excel- 


lences of imitations, and shows their failings in deeper. 


colours. Even Mr. Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” noble 
and in complete harmony with the spirit of the original as 
they are, scarcely receive due appreciation from some who 
have drunk at the English fountain-head, and do not care 
for the draught in any vessel, however exquisitely fashioned. 
That our disappointment, we might almost say indignation, 
on perusing “ The Youth of Arthur,” is in no degree due to 
this cause, we believe that a few extracts will sufficiently 
prove. The trilogy consists of three “music-dramas” : 
“ The Advent of Merlin,” ‘The Twelfth Battle,” and “The 
Vow of Perceval,” titles suggestive of wonder, chivalry and 
romance, of beauty of spirit and simplicity of form. Let us 
try “ The Advent of Merlin,” act i., scene 1: 


May-day morning in a glade of the Caledonian Forest, with Castle of 
Maidens, Arthur's Seat, the Scottish Sea, and the Island of Caer 
Sidi in the distance, illuminated by a splendid sunrise. Maidens 
discovered, with hair dishevelled, bathing their faces in the May 
morning dew, while MORGANA stands playing with her snake 
Ladon. Striking their tambourines, castanets, &c., and dancing. - 


MorGANA, SYLPHIDA, and MARIANA, with chorus of 
Maidens (among whom PHEMIE). 


Joy, O joy ! the Earth swiftly turns 
Out of the Night. 
Joy, O joy ! the Sun, behold ! burns 
Over the height. 
Welcome him, Dawn ! 


At end of the fifth stanza: 

Enter tumultuously, R., chasing the maidens, and striving with them 
“Yor hisses, BALYN, ARTHUR, and Kaye, with chorus of Youths 
( patriots). 
After a tumultuous chorus and general romp, the maidens 

rélease themselves from their lovers, and striking their casta- 


nets, &c., sing some stanzas with a burden of “ Tripili, tripili, 
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trapala, trapala!” In scene 2 the following dialogue takes 
place between Perceval and Blanchefleur :— 


BLANCHEFLEUR. But surely there I some one see 

With eyes intent and fixed on me! 
PERCEVAL (coming forward), Lady, I would you salute, 

As my mother bade me do'’t. 
BLANCHEFLEUR. Good morrow ! : 
PERCEVAL (taking her hand, and attempting to hiss her)) 

But for something more, 

Lady, I would you implore. 
BLANCHEFLEUR. Here comes my father ; get away! 
Go, boy, go! he will thee slay ! 
Come what will, I’ll have a kiss, 
My mother said I might do this. 
BLANCHEFLEUR. Leave go my hand, or I’ll cry out. 
PERCEVAL (hissing her). Kiss me first, then you may shout. 
BLANCHEFLEUR. See there, how you've bruised all my wrist! 
PERCEVAL (hissing it). Soon it will be well, if kissed, 

So my mother told me ever, 

[Observing on a table a pasty, wine, Sc. 
Also my mother told me, ‘‘ Never 
Miss to eat well when you can !” 


PERCEVAL. 


There is a scene between Merlin and Viviana (p. 90), 
which in its way almost equals the foregoing. Merlin having 
twice passionately embraced the lady, is thus apostrophised : 


Merlin ! Can’st thou think that I will bear it ? 
Thee and myself I’d sooner slay ! 
Merlin! quit me, devil’s son! I swear it, 
Naught from thy life my hand shall stay ! 
[Stabs him, and he releases her. 


Merlin! Smile not, thou hast broke, hast broken, 
Th’ heart thou knowest, know’st is thine. 


Merlin ! Look not so upon me, dearest ; 
It was not that bitter will, 

Merlin ! I’ll believe that now thou hearest, 
Thrust thee thus to threat me ill. 


Merlin! Think not that chaste love can zo¢t be 
Utter. That were false, as base ! 

Merlin! Z feel faint, let all forgot be. 
Once more trust in thee I’ll place ! 


In addition to the dramatis persone, there are choruses 
of Avalonians, fairies, maidens, youths, riders, rowers, 
students, patriots, islanders, men-at-arms, courtiers, out- 
casts, clerics and monks, knights, republicans, peasants, 
burghers, bier-bearers, litter-bearers, camp-followers, im- 
perialists, conspirators, insurgents, angels and saints, and 
last, but not least, animals attached to the chief persons. 

With this list of mere outsiders, and from the lyrical 
specimens quoted, some distant idea may be formed of the 
portentous character of the New Poetical Synthesis. We 
have space but for one more brief extract. Patriotism 
demands it : 


As KAYE, with MEN-AT-ARMS, advance to seize TRONC, who 
brandishes his battle-axe, and as a desperate conflict appears 
imminent, springing forward, and striking his harp, MERLIN 
with GWENDYTHA and general chorus of PATRIOTS: 

Britain out of elemental strife 

Of Nature, first, and then of Man; 
And this the charter of her life, 

And thus its great condition ran: 
Bind, Britannia, together the Peoples bind 
Thine be’t ONE to make mankind ! 
For this will the great Britannic Race 

People the Land that lies between 
Europe and Asia, and Isles that face 

In Boreal and in Austral sheen. 
Bind, Britannia, together the Peoples bind, 
Thine be ’t ONE to make mankind ! 

(** Vow of Perceval,” iii, 3.) 


Thus does the author of the “ Modern Revolution ” repre- 
sent, “in an identical dramatic form, the sublime action of 
the Contemporary Revolution.” The dramas are designed 
for representation, and are provided with the most copious 
stage directions, of which we give a somewhat ambiguous 
specimen : “ Drawing her dagger to kill Mariana, the child 
starts up and is killed instead ; and Mariana, with a wild 
shriek of madness, runs with it in her arms out of the tent ! ” 
We fear the “ Modern Revolution” has been at work with 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s grammar. We hope it will not make 
further progress in English poetry. The author has consi- 
derately prefixed an abstract of the dramas, in twenty-four 
pages, with a view to facilitating the work of the playwright 
or librettist, who may be tempted to adapt the trilogy to the 


operatic or dramatic stage. It is in some parts already’on a 
level with the libretti of some English operas, wherein the | 
trained handiwork of the poet Bunn still moves the emotions | 


of a sympathetic audience. But if any Seo should 
lay hands on the Arthurian trilogy, we fear it will not be 
with any reverential design of furthering the “ Modern Re- 
volution.” With judicious condensation much of the trilogy 
could be made into an excellent opening for a Christmas 
pantomime. 


Rigquet of the Tuft. A Love Drama. London: Macmillan 


and Co, 


If in the anonymous author of “ Riquet of the Tuft” we 
cannot hail a star of the first magnitude, we can unhesi- 
tatingly declare his work to be a poetical gem of the purest 
water. Not since the time when bald chronicle or drossy 
novel was transmuted into Shakespeare’s tragedy or romance, 
has so very perfect a work been developed from the simple 
material of a nursery story. The drama is rightly calleda 
Love Drama. It is instinct with love throughout. But it is 
not the love with which much modern poetry has made us 
familiar, love which is rebellion, love which is degradation, 
love which is a sublimity of lust. It is the first love of all 
poetical young souls—artless, passionate, and chaste. More 
than this, throughout the whole poem there is not a line 
which does not tell of a soul steeped and informed with the 
spirit of Nature’s best aspect of beauty, the aspect which 
presents itself to an innocent and happy heart. Yet this 
simplicity of conception is not inconsistent with true and 
high wisdom. It is a survival of Elizabethan faith in the 
midst of the over-experienced Victorian era. 

The play opens in the gardens of King Riquet’s palace, 
on a bright May-day at dawn. A gardener and his son sing 
a sweet love-song as Prince Riquet draws near, for he is 
beloved of the lowly. He thanks them for their song, and 
inquires about the flowers. “The morning air strikes keen, 
and the young birds may get a touch awry, as he has done, 
“ Look not so grave,” he adds; “all things are seasoned by 
Custom and Time, and I have much within that makes me 
bear a strange outside in peace.” They answer that they 
are only grave to see him sad. “ Not sad,” answers the 
Prince, “not sad, but full of thought.” 


But now the light 
Is on the Eastern hills, and it were wrong 
To think of pain upon so bright a morn ; 
The Sun is going upward in his strength, 
And drinks the dew, and through the fields of heaven 
The wind, like a rejoicing river, streams, 
And on it sail the clouds like stately ships, 
And the wild larks, and all the choir of rooks, 
Make merry in the sunlight and the wind ; 
The air is young and loves itself.” 


‘ » 
In spite of this sense of the beauty of Nature, or because 
of it, the Prince falls to brooding on his wretched state :— 


Cursed with a heart that longs for love, 
Shut in a body that all love abhors. 


He is haunted with‘a shadowy dream of a lovely woman, and 
all the yearnings of his heart go ever out towards this beauti- 
ful and unsubstantial vision. Lanval, “the sunny painter,” 
has returned from a long absence, and he comes climbing 
the wooded ascent of the garden, singing a gay song of May, 
which intensifies the lonely longings of the imaginative but 
deformed Prince. Inthe next scene Lanval gives an account 
of himself to the king and queen, Riquet’s father and mother. 
Here there is, besides most exquisite poetry, very 
delineation of character. The queen, sweet and somewhat 
sad, living on the memory of a happier past; the Kings 
whose great disappointment in his deformed heir has spoi 
the beauty of his life, though it has only superficially 

his character ; and chiefly Lanval, the thorough artist, happy, 
self-satisfied, poetical, and amusingly matter-of-fact withal; 
these are all drawn in most masterly fashion. Lan 
had wandered away, following his whims, and had lost him- 
self ; then, seeing the king of the country hunting, he had 
incontinently attached himself to the monarch, and had lived 
ever since at his court. For there, explains the artist, 
he had found his perfect beauty. The king had two 
daughters—one plain, but of excellent wit, the other per- 
fectly beautiful, but dull and lifeless. He describes his 
perfect beauty : 


Callista was her name, most beautiful, 

Her eyes were music, and her changing cheek 
Shamed the wild rose in June, and all the winds 
Gave it, enthralled with love, their kiss ; her mouth 
Curved like the bow of Oberon, oped within 

On a gate of fairy pearl ; her eloquent lips, 

Ruddy and sweet as apples in October, 

Invited taste, though none might dare to try. 

From her low brow and stately head, her hair 
Flowed in a ripple, paused at her ear, then fell 

A glorious golden torrent to her feet. 

And in her throat and veiléd bosom glowed 

A sunshine which they seemed themselves to make. 
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_In the description Prince Riquet recognises the lady of 
his visions, and seeing it still more clearly in a sketch which 
Lanval has made, he sets off to fulfil his destiny, to meet 
one whose want of him he feels to be as great as is his of 
her. He meets her in the Ilex grove, where he had seen her 
in visions, At his birth the fairy Gentilla had promised that 
he should be happy and beautiful when he came to love and 
be loved, that he should be wise and witty even in sorrow, 
and that he should be able to make the woman who loved 
him as wise and witty as himself. Callista, benumbed with 
dulness, in order to receive the gift of wit, promises to 
marry the Prince, in spite of an instinctive repugnance. No 
sooner has she fully received the gift—“ opening like a rose 
in the sun”—than she revokes her promise, as having made 
it In ignorance of her own mind and being : 


Good-bye, Prince Riquet, do not look so sad, 
There is no sadness in the world at all. 


The Prince, wandering away heart-sick in the forest, is 
comforted by Gentilla, by whom he is taken away to fairy- 
land for a year. At the end of that time Callista has found 
out the hollowness of a loveless life. The very vexation of 
numerous wooers shows her something of the peace of settled 
love ; and at the year’s end, wandering in the pine-wood, 
she once more encounters Prince Riquet. With fairy aid, 
he wooes well ; she yields a little tolove, and the spell works 
on his misshapen frame. He vanishes a moment, to re- 
appear a young and noble knight. With great and delicate 
skill is the character of Callista drawn. Her waking up, 
under the power of Prince Riquet’s gift, to full life, and to 
full knowledge of the price she had promised to pay for the 
gift ; her prompt but not unpitying repudiation of an engage- 
ment which she had made in ignorance of the worth of what 
she gave ; her pleasure in the sudden fulness of life revealed 
to her; her growing emptiness of heart; her yielding by 
little degrees to the Prince’s second wooing, and her splendid 
surrender to a love which makes her value even her glorious 
beauty anew—all this is wrought with a rare power, and a 
skill as wise as it is beautiful. 

The fairy Gentilla plays an important part in the drama; 
and the spirit of Titania herself inspires many of the lines 
which treat of fairyland, as where the Prince saw 


Gentilla, with a sun-ray in her hand, 
Healing the bitten flowers. 


Great lines are those of Lanval’s when he tells of a plain 


Full of marsh streams, winged round by snow-streaked hills, 
And lonely as a broken heart. 


Or when he hurried downwards, scarcely pausing when 


The altar of the purple forest flamed 
Incense and sacrifice before the throne 
Of the evening sun. 


Very beautiful, too, and cast in noble mould, is Riquet’s 
soliloquy after his rebuff by Callista : 


Slow climbs, 
White as a ghost, o’er cloudy stairs, the moon 
Drowning the stars in light ; as slowly climbs 
Sorrow’s cold moon within my heart, and pours 
Pain on my life. If thought would set me free, 
Here would I rest, for now the Shepherd’s lamp 
Has sunk below the west ; and the heavy night 
Droops her dusk eyelids o’er this drowsy glade. 
The meadow is at peace ; and circling round 
The dark-browed pines watch o’er its secret, and 
Pity and welcome me ; and soft the grass, 
Where in the midst, and like a beating heart 
The rejoicing fountain urges up its wave 
And flows, a stream of music, through the fern 
Singing itself to sleep. Would I could hear 
My mother’s voice! Passion of sorrow makes 
A man a child. 


But the happy burden of all is this : 


Lily-white and tall she goes, 

On her cheek the thornless rose, 
Fairies that in flowers dwell, 
Make my darling love me well. 


The anonymous author of “Riquet of the Tuft” has 
lavished the most beautiful adornments upon an exquisite 
drama. It is in its way unique. 


The Princess Elizabeth: a Lyric Drama. By Francis 
H. Williams. (Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, and 
Haffelfinger.).—This drama is by no means devoid of 
merit. The period chosen is the early part of Edward VI.’s 
short reign, and the interest rests upon the ambitious 


love of Beatrice Dacres for the Lord High Admiral, and 
the machinations of Gardiner to effect his ruin, and that of 
the Protestant Princess, whose probable succession to the 
throne it was his wish to prevent, supply the subsidiary 
motives ; and a great deal of the active element of the drama 
is furnished by one Yvart, a creature of Gardiner’s, who 
finds out everything by the simple expedient of invariably 
concealing himself, and overhearing compromising conver- 
sations. Though Yvart’s proceedings are ludicrously below 
the standard of serious drama, and though Gardiner’s enlist- 
ment of Beatrice Dacres as an instrument to further the 
suspected intrigue between her mistress and the man she 
herself loves, with a view to their discomfiture, partakes of 
the nature of a rather clumsy four de force, still the ability 
with which motives and feelings are analysed, and notably 
the power shown in the character of the haughty but passion- 
swayed princess, do more than'atone for some dulness and 
weakness, and proclaim the author to be one who has some- 
thing to say, together with ability to say it—the great deside- 
ratum among the numerous writers of dramatic poems. 
The interview between Elizabeth and Seymour (act i. 5) is 
undoubtedly both skilfully and powerfully written, and is, we 
think, the most successful portion of the play. And the 
soliloquy of thé princess, while awaiting the coming of the 
man whose devotion fascinates while his boldness piques her, 
is not the least striking passage of the scene : 


This is so strange! Why should I be here? Why 
Stoop to this meeting, and, so stooping, bring 
Humiliation to a soul as proud 
As that whose glory loomed. o’er Bosworth field ? 
Oh ! how my blood stings at ‘my finger-tips ! 
Nay, I will go. 
Yet I am far above 
All reaches of suspicion of a wrong ; 
This man is insolent, and should be taught 
By means whose sternness he may not forget 
To rein his aspirations. . . . 
Yes, I will stay, but keep him to his sphere. 
I can do that, I think I can do that ; 
It cannot be I love him with such love 
As drowns the sense of calculation, yet 
His manner bears a strange resistless force. 


In truth, I know not what this thing should be 3 
*Tis very new,—and sweet, 


STRAY LEAVES. 


A free lodging-house for the students of the St. Petersburg 
University is being erected by the railway contractor 
Poliakoff at his own cost. The expense of the building will 
be about £25,000. 


The Russian Government has decided upon reorganising 
the Imperial Society of Science. 


Mr. Turner, English lecturer at the Lyceum at St. Peters- 
burg, will shortly give five lectures in London on eminent 
Russian men of letters. 


A Society of Electrical Science is projected at St. Peters- 
burg. Professor Jablochkoff has given in his adhesion to 
the organising committee. 


The Czarewitch has consented to become President of the 
Missionary Society in Russia, which henceforth will adopt 
the prefix of * Imperial.” 

A good idea has been well carried out by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co. inthe Boys’ Newspaper, the first number of which 
appeared on Wednesday. Numerous as are the existing pub- 
lications for boys, this latest addition to the list differs from 
all its predecessors. It is a true newspaper; containing 
notes on the events of the week, leading articles, and a great 
amount of intelligence on all matters specially likely to 
interest boys. The paper is well written, and conducted 
with spirit. We understand that of the first number one 
hundred thousand copies were sold on the day of publication, 
and that large orders continue to arrive from the country. 


Under the heading “A New Phase of Literary Piracy,” 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, sent a circular to the New 
York Evening Post,in the middle of August, stating that 
they published the first American reprint of Jean Ingelow’s 
poems seventeen years ago, with Miss Ingelow’s approval. 
They were at the expense of advertising the book and bring- 
ing the then unknown English author to the acquaintance of 
American readers, and from that time until the present they 


have published Miss Ingelow’s books, paying her legally 
y 





designs of Lord Seymour of Sudley upon the affections of | precisely as if she had been an American author 
the Princess Elizabeth, and her own warring feelings with 
regard to the Protector’s gallant and aspiring brother. The 


entitled to it, to the amount of 18,000 dols. They 
that all American publishers respected the moral right of 
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Miss Ingelow to the profits thus secured, and refrained from 
reprinting the books, but that, at last, an “ English pirate” 
has seized upon the unprotected property, publishing a rival 
reprint. It turned out, however, that the pirate in question 
is an American citizen, and never saw England! So much 
for Messrs. Roberts’s “ piracy” charge, which, however, gave 
them “bold advertisement.” 


The Russian journalistic and literary notes this week are 
as under :—Count Uvaroff, the celebrated Russian savant, 
has in hand a voluminous work on the Stone Age. Acade- 
mician Savitch is reported to have ‘nearly completed his new 
work on “Modern Astronomy.” The Imperial Technical 
Society has engaged Professor Mendelaeff, of the St. Peters- 
burg University, to write a volume on Gases. The rules 
framed by General Gourko forthe guidance of school librarians 
in Russia have been rescinded by Loris Melikoff. Instead of 
each library being composed only of books designated by a 
special list drawn up by the Minister of Public Instruction 
during the period of Nihilist excitement, the librarians will 
enjoy the right of choosing any work allowed to circulate by 
the Censor. Prince Demidoff, of San Donato, is reported to 
have given £500 to the editor of the S¢rana to publish an 
eulogistic biography of himself. The Academy of Science 
has resolved to recontinue the publication of Russian His- 
torical Bibliography, recently suspended. Academician 
Soukhomlenoff has commenced the fifth volume of his 
“History of the Russian Academy.” M. Namerovitch- 
Dantchenko’s recent novel “ Groza ” has passed through three 
editions. The current volume of the useful ‘ Library of 
South Russia” is announced as ready for issue. The work 
contains a vast amount of information bearing upon the 
progress of South Russia during the past twelvemonth. 


Our Dresden correspondent writes :—The theatrical world 
is again astir, both the Royal theatres are open, and Director 
Karl opens the Residenz Theatre on the 16th. A comic 
opera in three acts, “ Don Pablo,” by Theobald Rehbaum, is 
one of the novelties for the winter season. It has at length 
been decided to inaugurate the new opera house in Frankfort 
on October 18; the Emperor will be present. As an in- 
stance of the liberality shown to the theatrical and musical 
world, I may mention that the sum of 60,000 marks has 
been collected by the Biirgers of Frankfort, and has been 
invested for the benefit of Herr Dessoff, who has been 
appointed conductor of the opera house in Frankfort. Herr 
Dessoff has been for some time conductor of the opera in 
Carlsruhe, and by leaving now he loses the pension to which 
he would be entitled after a few more years service, so the 
above sum of money has been collected in order to indemnify 
him. Dr. Hans v. Biilow has composed a national hymn 
for Bavaria, the text is Oechner’s. Herr Riihtling, one of 
the most celebrated comedians of South Germany, lost his 
senses a few years ago and has never recovered them. His 
insanity is said to be the result of over-studying. The Bach 
Society in Hamburg give their annual /2¢e on September 3o. 
Among the soloists who will take part may be mentioned 
Frau Otto-Alvsleben (soprano), and Herr Hungar (basso) 
from Dresden, Herr Candidus (tenor) from London, and 
Frau Scheel (contralto) from Hamburg. As instrumentalists, 


the best known are Madame Essipoff (pianoforte) and Senor 
Sarasate (violin). 


Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell have in the press a new novel by 
Miss Braddon, entitled “Just as I am.” It may be expected 
at the end of the present month, when will also appear, 
* The Scarsdale Peerage,” by Mr. Frederick Talbot. Novels 


by Major E. Rogers and by Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng will 
follow in rapid succession. 


The German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follow :— The conference of German journalists which 
was originally to have been held in Cologne on August 22, 
and was then, as we stated two weeks ago, put off to a later 
date, has now been definitely postponed until June 4 of next 
year : Frankfort-on-the-Main will probably be the place of 
rendezvous. The Dresden Axnszeiger celebrated, at the com- 
mencement of this month, the one hundred and fiftieth year 
of its existence, and published a facsimile of its first number 
dated September 11, 1730. A historical novel, “ Heinrich 
von Plauen,” which has been appearing in the Kd/nische 
Zeitung will be published shortly in book form, the author 
is Ernst Wichert. The lately deceased widow of Dr. Pree- 
torius, who was private secretary to the Prince Consort, has 
bequeathed her husband’s library to the museum in Niirn- 
berg; the library consists chiefly in historical works. 
George Eber’s “ A.gypten ” is to appear shortly in English 
as “Egypt: Picturesque, Descriptive, and Historical,” 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, we believe, are to be the 
publishers, The two first volumes are ready of an under- 
taking by Professor Johannes Conrad, which is to take 
Cognisance of all questions relating to national economy, 








and will review the native and foreign literature belong- 
ing to the subject, the publisher is Fischer in Jena. The 
firm of Hugo Voigt, in Leipsig, have just brought out a 
book in the style of the “ Paris-Murcia,” entitled “ Ger- 
mania,” to which a great many well-known artists and literary 
men have contributed ; the proceeds of the sale are to be 
given to the sufferers from the floods, which have been very 
bad in parts of Germany. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Dweller in Tents. By L.T. Meave. Wm. Isbister, Limited. 

A History of Our Own Times. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Vols. III. and 
IV. Chatto and Windus. 

Can the Air beat Rest while it isin Motion? By Joun B. T. New York; 
Livesey Brothers. 

Clear Shining after Rain. By C. G. Hamitton. 2 vols. Samuel Tinsley 
and Co. 

Credulities, Past and Present. By Wi.itam Jones, F.S.A. Chatto 
and Windus. 

In Fair Bruges. By C. Beeston. Remington and Co. 

Lord Lawrence: A Sketch of his PublicCareer. By Captain L. J. Trorrer. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 

Octavia’s hovers: A Novel. By the Author of “‘ Lalage.” 3 vols. Samuel 
Tinsley and Co. 

Our American Hash: A Satire. By Joun M. DaGnatit. New York: John 
M. Dagnall. 

St. Martin's Summer. By Suretey Smitu. 3 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 

Ultima Thule. By Henry WavswortH Loncrettow. George Routledge 
and Sons. 
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The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15s. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8 Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20. A. C. SWINBURNE 

9 


’ ‘The Very Rev. CHARLES J. |21. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, DD. M.A | Dr. HOOKER 
. MATTHE B .A., | 22. Dr. LER. 
pemae a ag (23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L, 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
12. GEORGE MACDONALD. |24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2da.; six months, 75. 7a.; 
three months, 38. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.0.0. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. * 

Advertisements for the current week's EXAMINER should 


reach the Office not later than 5 P.M. on Thursday. 
Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Paris.— Zhe EXAMINER 7s on sale at Mons. Nillson’s, 
212 Rue de Rivoli, where it can be had on Saturday 
Afternoon. 

Bertin— Zhe EXAMINER can be had at Herr Plail's, 
Mohrenstrasse 9; and Herr Max Meyer, Unter den 
Linden 33. 


ViENNA.—Zhe EXAMINER 7s for sale at the Whener 
Zeitungsbureau, I. Wollzeile 6. 











Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 


The ‘* EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. ; 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, ays 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the To : 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout, are fraud icle 
imitations. Illustrated LiggefyPortmanteaus, ‘Trunks, Bags, and every arti 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN next Southampton Buildings. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE (1787- 
1874). By his Daughter, Madame De Witt, Translated by Mrs. Simpson. 
1 vol., 8vo., 15s. 
“This book was well worth translating. Mrs. Simpson has written excellent 
English, while preserving the spirit of the French.”—T7he Times. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Second Series. 


By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. 2 vols., 21s. 
CHEAP EDITION of YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


By the Author of “Jonn Hatirax.” Forming the New Volume of 
“ Hurst & BLackeTtT’s STANDARD Liprary.” 5s. bound, and Illustrated. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By SHIRLEY SMITH. 
Author of “‘ His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ame ia B. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. Seconp EpitTion. 3 vols. 


A VERY OPAL. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. 


** There is very much to admire inthis most amusing novel. The plot is well 
constructed, and the characters are powerfully drawn.” —Messenger. 


THE TENTH EARL. By Joun Berwick Harwoop, 


Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 
“** The Tenth Earl’ has plot and substance, incident and vitality.”—A ¢heneum. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


** Viva,” “‘ Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. ' [Next week. 


In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 62. 


eve 
Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. 
By PROFESSOR G. EBERS. 


Translated by CLARA BELL, with Netes by SAMUEL BrRcu, 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Keeper of Oriental Antiquities, British 
Museum ; and Illustrated with the 


ORIGINAL MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PART I. ready September 27, 1880. 


Dr. ERASMUS WILSON, the munificent donor to the 
nation of Cleopatra’s Needle, writes to the Publishers :— 

“The people ought to be infinitely obliged to you for 
the publication of such a book, and I myself look forward 
with much pleasure to its issue.” 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post free on application to the 
Publishers, 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO.,.Ludgate Hill, London. 


Just ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


IR fi as. 2a tS. 


BY 


FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, 


Author of Article “‘ Gipsies ” in the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica,” &c. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO & CO., 


And at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Hears OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 





; Counsel for the Delicate.—Those to whom the changeable temperature 
is a protracted period of trial should seek the earliest opportunity of removing 
ail obstacles to good health. This cooling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed 
upon the skin, is the most reliable remedy for overcoming all diseases of the 
throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary 
catarrh, and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, may be arrested as 
soon as discovered, and every symptom banished by Holloway’s simple and 
effective treatment. This Ointment and Pills are highly commended for the 
facility with which they successfully contend wit enza ; they allay in an 
incredibly short time the distressing fever and teasing cough. 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE 


rr 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine, 








§ Ban and every. Evening, at 8.30, will be presented 
the Legendary Drama of 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 


Louis and Fabien die Franchi .. .. «.» Mr. IRVING. 
Preceded at 7.30 by a New and Original Comedy, entitled BYGONES. 


Box Office open Ten to Five, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, of whom seats 
can be booked by Letter or Telegram. 


EEDS .MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
Octoser 13th, r4th,;rsth, and 16th, 1880. 
: Conpucror—Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
DETAILED PROGRAMMES may now be had, personally or by letter, 
on application to 
FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec, 
Festival Offices, Great George Street, Leeds. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 
FIRST, SECOND, & THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available (with some exceptions) until December 31, 1880, will be 
issued from May 1 to October 31, 1880. For full particulars, see 
Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 


Lonpon : K1no’s Cross STATION. 
April 1880. 


“QUEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 
. H E Professorship of Surgery in the Queen’s 


College, Cork, being about to become Vacant, Candidates for that 


Office are requested to forward their Testimonials to the Under Cane, 
Dublin Castle, on or before September 30, 1880, in order that the same may 
submitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. : 

The Candidate who mar be selected for the above Professorship will have 


to enter upon his duties forthwith. 
Dublin Castle, September 7, 1880. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 














Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, 
According to the number of volumes required. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
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Price 34. 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,789, SEPTEMBER 11, 1880, 


Political and Social Notes. 





Weather-Wisdom. 
Art in the Streets, 


What Next in the East ? 
Young Democrats at Workand Play. 
Villeggiatura on the Clyde. 
The Police of London and Vienna, Poets Measured by Professors, 
The St. Leger. Insurance Companies, 





Music and Musicians. 


An Old Chartist. 


Guizot at Home. 
The Human Comedy. 
A New History of Servia. 





Novels, Current Literature. 





Stray Leaves, New Books and New Editions, os 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Bui.pincs, E.C., Lonpon. 


Lib oe 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for September 18, published Thursday Morning, 
contains— 
THE FORTHCOMING FASHIONS, 


A FOURTH LITTLE RUN FROM TOWN, 
CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Mrs. LIVINGSTONE THOMPSON. 


ON THE PIER: 
By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 
LONDON HOTEL LIFE, 


PARIS AND THE NORMAN COAST. 

SOCIETY GOSSIP. 

THE COMING THEATRICAL SEASON. 

LAWN AND PADDOCK :—The Great Handicap, 
LONDON HOSPITALS :—The Ophthalmic. 

A TRUE FALSE WITNESS :—A Story of Irish Murder, 


The. CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
Mrs. OSGOOD. 


Oxrorp Street, W. 








136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


DS. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


FOR 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the ,successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and.exposed situations. 

The NEw Book, containing mew ¢reatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris; MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


: Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of RARE, EARLY PriNTED, AND Curtous Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


BRAND AND CO,’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA, 


ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Sote Appress,—No. 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





FRyY’s — an 
FRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
C OCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 
+ oneeme : 
RY’S |FRYS COCOA EXTRACT. 
C oO Cc O A. Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfiuous Oil Extracted. 
I. & FRY and SOWS. 


LIFE E: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad, 


LIFE 


Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by he best 


V riters, 


LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whos 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £x 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


ae 


Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 





ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
Prom £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 





UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 
ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six ; 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate 
284 Camden Road, N.W. 
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THE EXAMINER. 1103 
EPPER’S QUININ 7 | 
and develops eo ain ania ee. Sane M R ” G * H . J O N E S 5 


dispels languor and depression, fortifies the di cain organs. I ific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, pe ions, and i oenting 


, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by | 


strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J, Pepper is ba the label. 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


j combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
a of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 

rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
naturalcolour. The effect is superior to that duced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and peccuraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur bein highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers evarytie. 


Cae oe ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Soldby 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


* C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to ‘‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems pone cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘*’Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


EIN GSTOWN:.: DQTrow. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 

KINGSTON LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 


1s. 6d. 


Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution omy 
here 








‘“RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even. in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 

é Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC .S.A.L.LN.E. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small , diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Siena, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER, 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 


** Jan. 1877. 
**My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, *“S. G. HUTCHINS, 
“By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.” Oat: = Qe 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced,” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 


nerve centres that pervade the digestive x 
. without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 


on 
(blood) is impossible. 


— ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com d with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, man 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or_ 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. ’ 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARInG Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


KO ’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 











OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 
who have to fast long. 


ke CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 


Marrow Bones. 


OPFS COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE, 
With and without Milk and Sugar, a 
The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


Kk Ors EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 









ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Ot Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
@- Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
d Cheapest Honse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 

‘ rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 


Ke-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 





' 





Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 


_ THE BXAMINER, 


. x 
e . 
Pe oe 
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Prize Medal, 





Awarded 1878. 


Blistis Vat 


Awarded 1862. 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 








adon Prize Medal, Vienna, 





From the ‘ Lancet.”—*‘ The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 


ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c.” 
From the ‘‘ MepicAL Press AND CrrcuLar.”—“‘ On the Continen 


alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaire 


Road, E.C.—“* At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 
fter its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” : 
From the Rovat Hosritat ror Distases oF THE CHEST, ay. 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chi 


ef unpleasant accompaniment. 


t, ‘the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 


tred mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 


have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


LONDON—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


P rices{ COUNTRY__100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bittn WATER by evaporation, 


Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. 


and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 


Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box, 


PROPRIETOR oF THE SPRINGS :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


80LE IMPORTERS: — THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 


SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
so WIGMORE STREET. 








ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 





ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
SONS. private designs. 


ENHAM |; COOKING APPARATUS AND 
é ae | meron G APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 





and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 


iy AM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR. | 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 








_ A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
2 consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
oney. 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID .esececeees teereeeeeseesha,3700,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE .....000. ineeoceattace ven esesecese 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS..++ssceeecsccccecccesessecceseesses 2,800,000 





NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder, 


LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 








SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 
G. BARKER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
CLeartnc BANKERS~THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued— 


On Demand . ° é - 34 per Cent. per Annum, | 

Seven Days’ Notice . 08 o fee Interest 
Fourteen Days’ Notice Son os payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice . .§ ee se Quarterly. 
‘Three Months’ Notice. 3 a + 


An Extra Bonus of x per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 
complete months, 

Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
transacted, 


————————— —— 
—- 2S SS 








Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 
in t'.. County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, September 18, 1 











OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES.—DEPARTMENT 


OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

During the Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will commence on October 2, the 
following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS will be given: 

1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
2. Biology. By ‘I. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
3. Mineralogy. } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chair- 
4- Mining. man. 
5. Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 
6. ea Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A, 
7. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie. 
8. Metallurgy. By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 
g. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
tories. soa 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 
Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. : 
Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. i 
For Particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus (price 6d., by post 74.) apply 
to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, 5.W. 


F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. || 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 


t OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.Ws 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 


Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





ye EQUITABLE. ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, : 
4 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT—May, 1880. 


2025 Policiesissued for .. oe “eo ee oe «- £403,652 
New Annual Premiums .. es ee Pe oe ee 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for .. Ka ws on oe os 449,837 
Annual Premium Income .. oe ee oe 137,235 


Death Claims, including Matured Claims and Bonuses «+ 56,477 
Laid by in the Year.. a a ‘eo on on es 61,237 
Accumulated Fund * ee ee a) ee oe ee 685,793 


Average Reversionary Bonus, one and a quarter per cent. per annum. - 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
oo 


7 a an Sn pe! Bt 





